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INTRODUCTION 


The casual browser of this book may already have noticed 
that the title and most of the accounts in this work refer 
to homicides, not murders. Technically speaking, murder 
refers to a deliberate, unjustified taking of a human life, 
while homicide, though also the taking of human life, may 
or may not be justified, depending on the circumstances. 
Since many nineteenth century Stearns County killings were 
never solved, and doubt still exists whether others were 
in fact murder, suicide, or justifiable homicide, care has 
been taken to use the term murder only where facts warrant 
it. Indeed, perhaps the most fascinating point raised by 
this book is that so many suspicious deaths of a century 
ago remain unsolved, or are still in doubt. 


One point over which there can be no doubt, however, 
is that despite great differences in lifestyle, the human 
heart remains the same. The pressures and passions that 
excited pioneer Stearns County residents to one supreme 
moment of violence are familiar to us today: greed, fear, 
bigotry, jealousy, drugs, lust, and pride. Familiar, too, 
are tales of ordinary people pushed beyond endurance to 
an act they later bitterly regretted. Though nineteenth 
century attitudes played their roles in the tales of crime 
and punishment you are about to read, human nature remains 
constant, as perennial as the grass. 
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MURDER IN THE FIRST ON THE FOURTH 


The first recorded homicide in ee ne ede has been 
so clouded by time only an outline © e event can be 
reconstructed. Brief notes in old newspapers, step & paragraph 
in a history of the county are the only echoes reminding 
us of a killing that occurred almost one hundred thirty years 


ago. 
a dance celebrating the nation's birthday 
Edelbrock at his St. Cloud hotel, the 
er men and women twirled and glided 
to «6the) «music a dispute arose. Predominantly German St. 
Cloud citizens found themselves challenged by American-born 
guests from Sauk Rapids and Watab for control of the dance. 
In the ensuing struggle, which featured the use of all manner 
of weapons except firearms, Henry Becker received a hard 
blow on the head from Clemens Mulman, Known as Clemens the 


Sailor. 


On July 4, 1856, 
was hosted by Anton 
Central House. As pione 


Street scene outside Anton Edelbrock's 
Central House, about 1860. Arrow points 
to the hotel. Note Red River oxcarts in 
foreground. Stearns County Historical 
Society. 
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Patrons of the Central House relax on porch. 
Stearns County Historical Society. 


Though the injury was not thought serious, within a 
few weeks Becker began losing the ability to think and 
respond clearly. After slipping into unconsciousness at 
his father's house on the bank of Sauk River, he died on 
the twenty-second of July. An autopsy disclosed two bone 


Slivers embedded in Becker's brain tissue. Though arrested, 
Mulman could not be committed to jail in the county, since 


none had been built. After a short time in the custody 
of the Stearns County sheriff, Mulman was transported to 
the Hennepin County jail for safekeeping. While confined 
there, he escaped, and was never found. In retaliation, 


the Stearns County Board of Commissioners refused the bill 
presented by the nmennepin County Sheriff for Mulman's 
board 


THE BATTLES OF MAINE PRAIRIE 


If the history of Stearns County homicide was’ likened 
to a tapestry, one of the first patterns woven into the 
Cloth would be the struggle for possession of the county. 
Usually that contest is portrayed as an Indian-white conflict, 
but in the case of Stearns County, the battle for control 
waS waged by two Indian groups for over a century before 
Europeans arrived. The different economic and social 


systems of Indians and whites led those two Eroups into 
conflict in Stearns County over a way of life aS well as 
control of the land. Just as importantly, differences between 
the Chippewa and Sioux Indians also led those two peoples 
into war against each other. 


Just as the French and English, or Chinese and Japanese 
have fought each other from time to time, so Indian tribes 
came into conflict. Like other national groups, Indian 
tribes spoke different languages, observed different Customs, 
and thought of themselves as distinctly different nations. 
Just as different European peoples competed with each Other 
for control of North America during our colonial past, 
so different Indian nations competed for what is now Stearns 
County. That competition was Sharpened by the mutual inability 
and unwillingness of different Indian Groups to understand 


each other and later by similar misunderstandings between 
Indians and whites. 


The Chippewa arrived in Minnesota at 
between 1680 and 1736. Hostilities with the § 
Shortly thereafter, as the Chippewa 
During the eighteenth century Sioux Indians Slowly lost 
territory to the more technologically advanced Chippewa, 
until the 1825 treaty of Prairie due Chien fixed a border 
between the two tribes. Part of that boundary ran diagonally 
through present day Stearns County, from northeast to southwest, 
approximately along the course of contemporary Interstate 
Highway 94. Though the line was not to be crossed except 
for peaceful errands, neither tribe had a clear understanding 
of what the boundary meant. The Chippewa-Sioux tradition 
of warfare and failure to respect the borders of each other's 
territory led to two skirmishes in Maine Prairie Township 


in successive years, 1859 and 1860. Both attacks were upon 
the Sioux. 


Grand Portage 
1oux commenced 
migrated Southward, 


The first, in November of 1859, occurred while a party 
Of about one hundred Sioux, camped at Maine Prairie, were 
discovered by a band of Only five Chippewa. In the unending 
vendetta between the two Indian tribes the Chippewa believed 
themselves to be the injured parties, having lost several 
tribal members in a battle with the Sioux at Shakopee the 
year before. Heedless of the Overwhelming numbers, the 
five Chippewa crept up upon the unsuspecting Sioux, who 
were busy hunting, rousing their enemies only when a Chippewa 
was discovered shooting his second Sioux. Maddened by the 
killing of six of their band members, the Sioux chased 
their fleeing enemy. Two of the Chippewa braves running 
for their lives sought refuge in the homes of white settlers. 
Jane Gray Swisshelm, editor of the St. Cloud Democrat, 
wrote that Indians knew harming whites would bring harsh 


retribution upon themselves, making the homes of settlers 
an ideal sanctuary. 
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Since whites interferred in Indian conflicts only to the 
extent of white involvement in them, the fleeing Chippewa 
could be reasonably confident that if their appeals for 
protection were granted they would not be prosecuted in 
a white court. 


Apparently not all settlers were as confident of their’ 
invulnerability to Indian attack as Mrs. Swisshelm, . since 
one of the warriors was refused admission into the house 
at which he applied. When the Sioux caught up with him 
he was shot, his body cut to pieces and burned. The second 
fleeing Chippewa met a kinder fate at the home of a Mr. 
Simmons, who admitted him, then stood in the doorway of 
his house with a rifle, listening to Sioux threats. As 
if emotions were not high enough already, the Chippewa who 
asked for sanctuary tried to shoot at the Sioux standing 
outside the cabin. Mr. Simmons managed to keep either side 
from harming the other, confirming Editor Swisshelm's assess- 
ment of Indian fear of retaliation by whites, in this case 
at least. Luckily for a third Chippewa, badly wounded and 
hiding in a tree near the Simmon's cabin, the frustrated 
Sioux were unable to locate him. After three days without 
food, the wounded man came down from his perch and was taken 
in and cared for by Mr. Simmons. A fourth Chippewa escaped 
by way of St. Augusta, while the Sioux eased their thirst 
for vengeance by dispatching the fifth member of the 
attacking band. 


Perhaps because of Mr. Simmons' involvement in the Indian 
conflict, or simply because it occurred near white settlement, 
Sheriff H. G. Fillmore appointed C. Ketchum (probably Charles 
Ketchum, a justice of the peace) to warn the Sioux to leave 
Stearns County. Sheriff-elect Mike Lauerman and Mr. C. 
Lewis went along to lend their aid. Mrs. Swisshelm, a rabid 
Republican, thought very little of Democrat Lauermans aid, 
saying he refused to go nearer than one-half mile from the 
Sioux camp, and held the horses for his two companions while 
they went to meet the Indians. She continued, ". . .while 
he waited for the return of the posse, a party of Sioux 
came in sight carrying one of their number dead, when he 


concluded the horses needed no further care, and left 
suddenly.'"'* As Ketchum and Lewis approached the Sioux camp 
the body of a Chippewa was observed burning. Lewis wanted 
to shoot ". . . as many Sioux as possible . . ."" but was 


restrained with great difficulty by Ketchum, who informed 
the Indians they must leave by the end of the month, which 
they did. Though Jane Swisshelm asserted the people of 
Stearns County were determined not to let the Sioux hunt 
there again, the next year found them on their old Maine 
Prairie hunting grounds, claiming their right to hunt in 
Stearns County as provided in an 1852 treaty. 


reinactment of Indian warfare, 


This time the site was about two miles “ oo rhepl 
Carnelian Lake, at the southern edge 4 their Chip i 
Township. In a tactical move to degrade , - Ppewa 
‘cima ae ten or twelve Sioux were searching [for 6 Salat 
of Hole-in-the-Day the Elder, a famous CE ePpeee ef, in 
hopes of desecrating his nape aoe sath Gt Abel: Fe 
unaware the grave waS on = by Chippewa spies at Sauk Rapids. 


their plans were uncovere 
who, geconding to the St. Cloud Journal-Press, were dressed 


as white men. Led by fole-in-the-bay's son, of the same 


name, the Chippewa caught their enemies in an ambush , killing 
four of the ten member party. In the previous year's skirmish 
a Chippewa cut off the hands of one of his dead enemies, 
wrapped them in cloth, and took them, along with a Sioux 
scalp, home with him to Crow Wing on a stage coach. The 
reactions of his fellow passengers to his trophies were 
not recorded. This time a more substantial prize was called 
for. Either an unlucky Sioux, or by another account a 
Winnabago guide of the Sioux, provided it with his head. 
The skull was separated from the body just below the chin 
by Hole-in-the-Day, who displayed his grisly prize in St. 
Cloud and Sauk Rapids, along with three scalps. The rest 
of the Indians' remains were buried on the William 
Stanchfield farm. The head, scalped and with its ears cut 
off, was acquired by Dr. W. B. Simonton, who kept it in 
a corner of his office. Curious visitors were allowed to 
draw back its newspaper shroud for a peek. Hole-in-the-Day 
was the only Chippewa casualty in the 1860 battle, suffering 
a bullet wound in the thigh. 


The following May saw 4 


Ironically, the Chippewa leader, victor of this ambush, 
was himself killed from ambush eight years later; not by 
his fierce Sioux opponants, but by a band of his own people. 


DR. W. B. Sin 
TVESPECTFULLT: tendcra 
LR Sarvices ‘no the Citizens 
ica Vicioi,s. . 

Resilence, Lower Lowh, get 
weat of Raye, former!7 
Kilbuorne. | 2 a 
~ pay Perliculor toatation en 
(ygery. . ~ 


A newspaper ad for Dr. William B. Simonton, 
who made a practical application of the maxim 
two heads are better than one,to drum up 
business. Minnesota Historical Society. 


by the time of his death 
Hole-in-the-Day had adopted 
many white ways. He ‘arried 
a watch, which ¥wAS stolen 
by his murderers as was 
the horse and buggy he drove 
when killed. The bushwhaca«ers 
drove the buggy to his white 
style home and ransacked 
the house. They also considered 
kidnapping Hole-in-tne-bay s 
white wife, but abandoned 


the idea after one of the 
party objected that whites 


would pursue them if she 
was taken. No mention was 
made in newspaper accounts 
of the treatment given to 
Hole-in-the-Day's Indian 


wives, of whom he had several. 
The chief was later buried 


in the Catholic cemetery 
at Crow Wing. Reflecting 
their father's adoption 


of white society, a daughter 
attended St. Joseph's Academy 


in St. Paul for several 
years, and was a good student. 
A son, Ignatius, graduated 
from St. John's University 


in an age when few’ whites 


Po-go-nay-ke-shick, 
or Hole-in-the-Day. 
Minnesota Historical 
Society. 


One of Hole-in-the-Day's 
five wives. Minnesota 
Historical Society. 


education, and was tribal chief until his 
Chicago. His younger brother, adopted ang 
the white culture by Daniel Woodbury, resigneg 
Paul post office to assume the chieftanship 


had a college 


drowning at 
ht up i1n 

a t the St. 

her's death. 


his job a 
upon his brot 


One of Hole-in-the-Day's 
sons. Minnesota Historica] 


Society. 
INFANTICIDE 

The case of sAnn Welch was the first of an unusual 
class of alleged homicides, infanticide. in which informal 
rules of social behavior toon precidence over the normal 
legal process. Paradoxically thovgh unwed mothers’ such 
aS Ann were commonly regarded as rutned, and presumably 
endured social isolation ays ther informal punishments 
Stearns County pioneers found it impossible to even bring 
unwed mothers to trial for a much sore serious Crime than 
bastardy, infanticide. Apparently "he double standard 


that ridiculed unwed mothers and thelr offspring while 
making no attempt to find the man who participated in 
sp Sexual act, also shielded Stearns County women who 

© accused of destroying their illigitimate children. 


The federal census of 1860 lists a thirteen ear 
ae sd ee ae Welch living in Stearns County. : If 
phe said hat Same girl mentioned in newspaper accounts, 
was born a Sia been more than fourteen when her baby 
alone in ee ruary 9, 1861. She accomplished the delivery 
where’ she sctica oa the Exchange, a St. Cloud hotel, 
camouflaged he ed as a domestic servant. Ann must have 
Since suspic} r condition well before the child's birth, 

Picions were Only aroused by the sound of a crying 


baby comi 

existence ? - her room. Though she denied the baby's 

Sound, a Paxce. a: mistress and a neighbor who heard the 
© Search was made. The infant was found 


in a positi indi ; 
it, according eee hing the mother was preparing to smother 
® fhe St. Cloud Democrat. The two women 
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making the search dressed the baby after finding it:then, 
incredibly, left it in the care of its mother while a doctor 
was summoned. While alone with her offspring, Welch allegedly 
thrust a pair of shears down the child's throat, cutting 
up and down. A dose of laudinum, containing opium, was 
then administered. The baby died from the effects of the 
drug the next day. 


Though a bottle of laudinum and pair of shears were 
found in the room with the mother and her child, the coroner's 
jury ruled the baby was murdered by a person or _ persons 
unknown. Jane Gray Swisshelm provided a possible explanation 
for the jury's decision. In a fiery editorial she said 
the specter of sending a girl to the gallows’ prompted 
the jury to keep the case from going to trial, but that 
she would have been arrested and convicted if life imprison- 
ment had been an alternative. Though it would seem 
logical the girl's age, if indeed she was only fourteen, 
had a bearing on the case, in a similar incident thirty 
years later a woman about twenty years old was also cleared 
by a grand jury, though she admitted killing her child. 
Again, fear of the punishment that would have been inflicted 
on the woman, and sympathy for her situation, was cited 
as the reason for the jury's failure to find an indict- 
ment. 


Despite squeamishness about 


the severe punishment 
potentially awaiting baby 
killers, in neither case 
was the jury charged with 
rendering a decision upon 
the guilt or innocence of 
the defendant. In the Welch 
case, the coroner's Jury 
was supposed to restrict 
its deliberations to the 
Cause of death alone. The 
grand jury investigating 
Clara Bente, the self-confessed 
murderer of her child, of 
whom more will be said later, 
was responsible only for 


deciding if there was enough 

evidence to bring her to 

trial, not whether she was Jane Gray Swisshelm, 

innocent or guilty of murder. editor of the St. Cloud 
Democrat. Stearns County 

The attitudes of both Historical Society. 

the coroner's jury and the 

grand jury in these two cases, thirty years apart, offers 

an insight into the unspoken social code of pioneer Stearns 

County. If unmarried mothers were denounced as_ immoral, 
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itied. That pity relieved Ann Welch ang 
they Le at 7 long prison term at the very least, ang 
cy tare excused them from dancing the hangman's waltz 


at the end of a rope. 


SHOOT IF YOU ARE THAT MEAN 


Edelbrock was the unlikely defendant in Stearns 


ton 
Souuty first murder trial. The first settler to bring 
his family to the county, Edelbrock was a prosperous hotel 
keeper and grocer. His first hotel, a rented log cabin, 
was used for the initial County Commissioner's meeting 
in 1855. A subsequent public house run by Edelbrock in 


St. Cloud, the Central House, was a social nerve center 
of the community, serving at various times as a district 
courthouse, town meeting hall, gathering place for business- 
men, and stage coach depot. Alexius Edelbrock, the second 
president of St. John's University, was either his_ gon 
or nephew. Anton's brother, Joseph, was the county Sheriff 
from 1856-8, and was himself a successful  business- 
man. How, then, did such a prominent man become the 
defendant in a murder trial? 


Anton Edelbrock'’s shooting of Michael Rieder on May 
9, 1861, at St. Joseph, was the result of a combination 
Of alcohol and possibly mistaken intent. Edelbrock's 
Store was a popular place to come on Sundays, a place 
to meet neighbors and have a drink if so inclined. Mike 


Reider was so inclined, and set out from St. Cloud for 
St. Joseph that afternoon in the company of three girls. 
At the Sauk River he was overtaken by Max Gasper, a friend, 
who waS escorting Mary Brown to St. Joseph. Together they 
traveled the rest of the way, stopping at George Seifert's 
house upon their arrival in town at about 2:30 that afternoon. 
Stabling their horses to get them out of the rain, the 
two friends proceeded to make the rounds of local drinking 
establishments, consuming four drinks each, three in the 
Space of thirty minutes. Having satisfied their immediate 
thirst, they returned to George Seifert's home to visit 
briefly with their female companions. 


Between 3:15 and 4:00 that afternoon Rieder went 
to Edelbrock's Store, to deliver a letter from Nicholas 
Clower, a friend of Rieder's, to Mary Roter. Clower had 
asked Rieder to get an answer to the letter if Clower 
did not arrive in St. Joseph by the time Rieder was ready 
to leave that day. After receiving the note in the kitchen 
of Edelbrock's house, and presumably reading it, Roter 
Sent a girl in to the part of the house used as a combination 
bar and store. The girl told Rieder Mary wanted to answer 
the letter. Rieder was engaged in small talk with Edelbrock 


at the time, 


and con ao 
sume two be 
was there. = 


in the half-hour he 


After Rieder left, without 


the message he had delivered, Edelbrock had a conversation 


with Anton Wissing. Though th 
in the store at the tite. ere were several people 


Wissing spoke s5s 1 
but Mrs. Edelbrock overheard him. YRecdyaine to kat cH 
Edelbrock, Wissing told him that earlier 


in ¢ 
had said he intended to break into Edelbrock's. foes. 
vandalize it, and injure or kill Edelbrock. During the 
trial a search was made for Anton Wissing and a_ subpeona 
issued, but he never testified in court. 


receiving an answer. to 


Though Edelbrock's version of the conversation was 
self-serving, especially since Wissing never’ testified, 
the store keeper may have had reason to fear for his safety, 
having been beaten up by a St. Cloud brewer, Peter Kramer, 
a month earlier. Edelbrock was afraid of Kramer, who, 
not content with thrashing the hotel keeper in April of 
1861, had filed a civil suit against him. Perhaps with 
Kramer and his’ friends in mind, Edelbrock told George 
Seifert, who hosted Rieder and his girlfriends the day 


of the shooting, that if Kramer or other men came _ from 
St. Cloud he would shoot them. 


Bernard and Joseph Edelbrock, Anton's brothers, testified 
that on the day Anton was called to testify in the civil 
Suit he stabled his mules at his brother Joseph's horse 
barn. At the conclusion of the day's testimony Anton 
visited his brothers at Joseph Edelbrock's” store, then 
called for his mules to. begin the eight mile trip home 


to St. Joseph. When Bernard Edelbrock went to get the 
animals he saw three men in Joseph's yard. One of them 
had bricks in his hands, and another said "where is the 
hatchet. [sic] "' The men were Max Gasper and Henry 
Snider, companions of Rieder when he was shot, and Mike 
Lauerman, county sheriff and friend of Rieder's. Perhaps 


panicked by the trio, the mules ran off before they could 
be hitched to Anton's wagon, but were soon rounded up. 
Despite the warnings of his brothers to spend the night 
in St. Cloud, Anton was determined to return home that 
evening. As Edelbrock drove the wagon into the street, 
his young wife seated beside him, Joseph, standing in 
the yard with a lantern and revolver, saw three men leave 
his yard. 


dmitted being on Edelbrock's property, 
but seid "Ga aap only looking for bricks with which to 
help Charley Leug (the constable who arrested Anton ain 
the night of the shooting. ) Leug, according to me 
was at a meeting hall that night, and several people bonnes 
to throw him out of the building. When Bernard Edelbroc 
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heard Gasper ask "where is the hatchet," Gasper claimed 
he wanted to use it to cut a brick in two. AS a fina] 
wrinkle in the bizarre episode, Max Gasper was an employee 


of Joseph Edelbrock. 


Regrettably, no record of the civil suit between Anton 
Edelbrock and Peter Kramer was found in a search of court 
records. Significantly, Peter Kramer, Max Gasper, and 
Mike Lauerman, among others, were accused of beating Robert 
Cromwell, owner of Professor Cromwell's African Saloon, 
and of vandalizing his drinking establishment, two years 
after the Edelbrock murder trial. Though Cromwell, a black 
man, failed to recover damages from his alleged attackers 
in a civil suit, the incident does prove that Peter Kramer 
and Max Gasper were companions. Gasper was seen in Joseph 
Edelbrock's yard asking for a hatchet on _ the concluding 
evening of the Kramer-Edelbrock civil suit. Max Gasper 
and Mike Rieder were companions on the day of the shooting, 
and Rieder was with Gasper when shot. Since Edelbrock 
waS warned about men coming from St. Cloud to harm hin, 
and since Max Gasper was a friend of both Peter Kramer 
and Mike Rieder, it seems reasonable to believe Anton Edelbrock 
assumed Rieder was in a conspiracy with Kramer and Gasper 
to cause him trouble. Whether such an assumption was true, 
Or Rieder was simply trying to pick up a letter from Mary 
Roter at Edelbrock's house when the - shooting occurred, 
will never be known. 


Immediately after his conversation with Wissing, Edelbrock 
told his sons to lock the store. Shutters were put on 
the windows and the doors bolted. As customers began leaving 
through the rear exit, Michael Rieder came to the front 
door. He asked why the store was locked, and as Carl Folk, 
a customer, came to unlock the front door, Rieder knocked 
in one or two window panes in the door nearest the lock, 
and reached in to unlatch the door from the outside. As 
Rieder entered, four girls emerged from a bedroom to the 
left of the front door and left with him in the direction 
of Linneman's Hotel, a block away. Hearing the door break, 
Gertrude Edelbrock came downstairs with one of her children, 
and helped her husband push a heavy pork barrel in front 
of the door. Mrs. Edelbrock replaced the pane or panes 
that had been pushed in, then returned upstairs to chat 
with her sick mother. 


By that time Mike Rieder had left Linneman's icc 
and returned to George Seifert's house, where the ate 
girls he had escorted to St. Joseph early that asters 


were staying. Just before supper was to be served, ett 
7:00 P.M., Rieder returned to Linneman's with Max coment 


They were followed Shortly afterward by Henry Snider, eder 
told them supper was ready at Siefert's house. ioe up 
wanted to go to Edelbrock's Store once more to P}?¢ 
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the letter he had requested from Mary Roter the 
servant girl. Gasper said he would go ‘alon if Sni 
would and that he wanted to return a book to ioeean Ed Lbrock. 
Anton's son, anyway; whereupon all three set out "~ ares 
hardy , n the 


Edelbrocks' 


It was raining, as it had been a ‘ , 
the trio mounted the store's steps in ne aie ae 
Rieder called to Anton to open the door as he rattled it 
on its hinges, and according to his companions, added that 
Edelbrock should not be afraid, that he (Rieder) would 
be responsible for everything. Mr. Edelbrock replied that 
his store was closed for the night. Snider, getting wet 
in the filtering rain, wanted to leave,but Rieder was becoming 
angry. Perhaps because of at least six drinks consumed 
since 2:30 that afternoon, or possibly because he intended 
to harm Edelbrock all along, Rieder kicked on the door 
hard, breaking some of the panes. Anton, in his. bedroom 
to the left of the front doorway, fired a shotgun through 
the upper part of the door, sending a spray of splintered 
wood and jagged glass toward the men on the steps. 


Startled, Snider jumped to his left to avoid the shower, 


while Rieder retreated to the front yard. According to 
Snider, after Edelbrock fired, Rieder asked him if he had 
done him any harm. No one in the house confirmed that 
story, but about seventy yards away, in a second story 
bedroom of the priest's’ house, an independent observer 
was watching the drama unfold. Thadius Herman had noticed 


the three men at Edelbrock's and heard the door rattle. 
He said one of the men, identified by Anton's son, Bernard, 
as Mike Rieder, picked up a grindstone on a frame in the 
front yard and threw it toward the house, hitting one of 
the shutters with a heavy sound, leaving a small mark. 


After the first shot was fired, events moved rapidly. 
Joseph Edelbrock, Anton's thirteen-year-old son, stood 
ready with an axe to aid his father. Mary Roter, the servant 
girl, told ten-year-old Anna Edelbrock to go upstairs, 
and rescued Henry and Frank Edelbrock, seven and five respec- 
tively, from their refuge behind the stove where they were 
crying. Both boys were taken upstairs by Miss Roter, who 
observed Mrs. Edelbrock crying in her mother's’ bedroom, 
and a scared Anton Wissing at the doorway of the second 
bedroom on the upper floor. Gasper and Snider ran around 
to the southwest corner of the building, near the stables. 
Rieder returned to the steps and once again demanded entrance. 
Mr. Edelbrock said ". . . by my wish you shall not come 
in here," Mr. Rieder replied ". .- . I want to come in 
and must come in and if I do get in I shall break everything 
that comes in my hands." Mary Roter said she heard ee 
Say "I pray you for God sake leave the door I dont eee 
Want anything to do with you I want to have my rest an 
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: | have my rest." Riede 

ive me time let me Nh "the 
: ied ge: some tin panes in the door, opened his coat, 
ent invited Anton to shoot if he was that mean, or worgg 


to that effect. 


in to Mrs. Edelbrock, Rieder then trieg 
push ee eat barrel away from the door, but it was Mary 
Roter's impression that Mrs. Edelbrock did not come downstairs 
until the shooting was over. In any event, Bernard Edelbroc, 
saw his father take aim at Rieder and pull the trigger 
sending a full charge of buckshot deeply into his neck, 
chin, and shoulders. Rieder leaned against the door, Staggered 


back five or six steps, and fell straight backward. Just 
then Mary Roter looked out an upstairs window to see thick 
gunsmoke and Mike Rieder being shot. On her way downstairs 


she noticed Anton Wissing. still in the second upstairs 
bedroom, hiding under a bed. 


Max Gasper and Henry Snider seemed momentarily confused 
by the shooting. One went to Linneman's Hotel immediately 
afterward and was quickly followed by the other. Both 
returned shortly, picked up the still-living Rieder, and 
carried him to Linneman's, where he died without speaking 
an hour later, at about 8:00 P.M. Dr. Benjamin Palmer 
was called, but did not arrive until about 11:00 P.M. By 
the time he got to Linnemans, Rieder's corpse had been 
laid out on the hotel floor. Between 11:00 P.M. and midnight 
Constable Charles Leug arrested Anton for murder. As Mrs. 
Edelbrock let the officer in the back door, since the front 
was still barricaded, she asked if he was going to kill 


her husband. Leug replied no and was led to Anton's bedroom, 
where he arrested the accused. Two double barreled shotguns 
leaned against the wall at the head of Anton's bed. As 


Leug waited, his prisoner changed clothes, pocketed fifty 
dollars and went into the storeroom to get a drink. 


Edelbrock's fear of being killed seems to have had 
some foundation. According to Editor Swisshelm, Sheriff 
Lauerman and the county attorney had to prevent a lynching, 
and an around-the-clock guard of four men during the night 
and two during daylight hours was posted to prevent vigilan- 
teism. Nicholas Mower, one of Edelbrock's guards, may 
have inadvertently heightened the prisoner's fear of the 
mob by bringing in a rope to tie Edelbrock's hands before 


taking him to the county jail at St. Cloud. Seeing the 
rope, the storekeeper apparently thought he was about to 
be strung up. Mower recalled his attempts to sooth the 
Prisoner while testifying at the arraignment, "I told him 
good and kind things [sic] I told him we would not hang 
him," Barney Overbeck, Stearns County Coroner, testified 


that after holding Rieder's inquest the morning after ce 
Shooting, several men led Anton to the wagon in which ae 
corpse lay and asked him, "Do you see what you have done?’ 


Then he was tied behind 


to St. Cloud, armed men gon for t 


he eight 
on eith Mile walk 
quickly, and said he could we Siue. Edelbrock 


walk tired 
sheriff replied. he must walk. The ceiioned to which the 
the road and refused to budge. Sheriff pad laid down on 
friend of the deceased, jumped out of bis chewed a good 
he and Coroner Overbeck were riding, eee gat in which 
you walk." Though Lauerman denied & I'll. make 
the Sheriff kicked 


it, Overbeck 
the bound Edelbr ) SSK Said 
face before being restrained by ir bit him in the 
Anton decided he could walk to St. Cloud eter nie re os 
the stout shopkeeper's spirit had been prodded into a Though 
ness to walk, his flesh was weak, a ' O a willing- 


nd once ' 
his inability to walk. This time he was arnt set pid announced 


riae., 


Barney Overbeck (center) an early coroner 
for Stearns County, posing in front of what 
may have been the first county jail. The 
cabin was a hotel before 1860. Stearns 
County Historical Society 


When the party reached St. Cloud they went to the 
sheriff's house, where the prisoner was again confronted 
with Rieder's body and the weapon used in the shooting 
and asked if he had done the killing. According to Christian 
Becker , several men poked’ Edelbrock around with- guns. 
Becker contradicted Mower's testimony that he had reassured 
Edelbrock, claiming the guard threatened Anton with hanging 
if he did not confess. The crowd outside the sheriff's 
house must have added to the prisoner's anxiety. 


Once in jail the accused man's security problems seemed 
to be over, though his health problems were just an 
As though in preparation for the first murder trial . 
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the county, a new log jail had been completed Only a month 


before the shooting. Jane Swisshelm hailed the build; 

as promising a new era of law enforcement for the coun. 
observing that "heretofore, when a _ person was arrested’ 
tried and a fine imposed, they refused to pay it, behia 
there was no jail in which to confine them. The case re 


now be different." Her enthusiasm was not. shared b 
the grand jury that visited the lock up one year later 
They found the place insecure and unhealthy and nenerted 
it cost more to guard prisoners held in the eminently escapab] 
cells than to build a new facility. Jurors asked the district 
judge to require the County Commissioners to build a new 
jail. Though scathing criticism of the county's detention 
center by grand juries became an annual spring ritual 
like the sighting of the first robin, voters refused 
authorize a new jail until 1867. That was too long for 
its most noted guest to wait. 


On June l, 1861, Edelbrock escaped the sieve-like 
lock up during an absence of his guards. For two days he 
remained at large, until discovered hiding on the first 
big island in the Mississippi river below town. He promised 
his captors not to try to escape again and turned his attention 
instead to an effort at legal release. 


One of these islands was used as a hide- 
out by Anton Edelbrock after his escape 
from jail. Photo by author. 
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On July 30, 1861, Dr. Benjamin Palmer, the same O 

that examined Michael Rieder's body the night he was ena 
was asked by Sheriff Lauerman to visit the jail. While 
there, Edelbrock, a large, fleshy man used to the outdoors 
fainted, vomited and displayed symptoms of partial asphyxia. 
His cell in the hewn timber lock up measured seven feet 
eight inches long, six feet nine inches wide, and six feet 
six inches tall. One barred window in the cell, about 
a foot square, opened to the front room of the cellhouse. 
There was a four and one-half inch semi-circular opening 
at the top of the cell door for ventilation, but no opening 
directly to the outdoors. The only fresh air entering 
Edelbrock's cell came from two windows cut into the front 
room, about thirteen feet from the cell. The doctor reported 
when the cell door was closed, as it usually was, there 
was not enough light in the prisoner's quarters for people 
to see each other. The physician concluded his’ report 
condemning the jail as unfit for people and inhumane. He 
warned Edelbrock might die if kept there any longer. 


Armed with those findings, Edelbrock's lawyers applied 


to Judge C. E. Vandenburg for a bail hearing. At that 
hearing Judge Vandenburg declared Edelbrock's offense _ non- 
bailable. After advising the attorneys to try to obtain 


a writ of habeus corpus’ he _ instructed: Sheriff Lauerman 
to remedy the jail's health problems or transfer Edelbrock 
to another county jail. Charles Ketchum, the Justice of 
the Peace who conducted Mr. Edelbrock's arraignment, took 
@ more jaundiced view of the prisoner's health problems. 
In a confidential note to Vandenbdurg, Ketchum wrote, ‘you 
Can just consider the whole proceedings of the defendants 
[sic] in this action a perfect humbug [sic], the Prisoner 
is alive, well and healthy and is likely to be for some 
time to come. All that is lacking is a little more Whisky.’ 
Though Edelbrock remained locked up from the time of his 
arrest on the night of May 5, 1861, until the conclusion 
of his trial on April 14, 1862, most of that period was 
Spent in the Ramsey County jail, where he was taken in 
early November, 1861. 


Delayed nearly a year, Edelbrock's four-day murder 
trial began on Thursday, April 10, 1862. The intense public 
interest in the case was reflected in the devotion of the 
St. Cloud Democrat's entire front page for that week to 
trial coverage, pushing Civil War news to the back pages. 
Such an allocation of space was unprecedented for anti-slavery, 
Pro-Union Editor Swisshelm. Public opinion seems to have 
been against Edelbrock from the beginning, if the need 
for around-the-clock guards to protect the prisoner, and 
Justice Ketchum's feelings, are taken as_ representative 
Of the public mood. 


Newspaperwoman Swisshelm, too, attacked the character 


17 ts of 
of the defendant, at acne - per a quarr locue, ia 
Shooting, calling him intempera temperate and wel} 


‘ : bly 
describin deceased aS reasona it 
behaved. . © ae well-known prohibitionism may have 


influenced her attitude toward a See. "The re 
especially on Sunday, the day of — ace murder regardle 

usual habit of labeling most toi h dline "Trial 
of their circumstances, and her setae Pee Ri d " cai 
Of Anton Edelbrock For the Murder of — ye i oa Prtaiag 
not have helped EdelbrockK's situation. , am plas ieacied 
partisan, opinionated journalism was the rule in e ar lag 
century, and her coverage of the trial itself was evenhanded, 


Following the testimony, defense attorney E. O. Hamlin 
made a three-hour summation to the jury, described as eloquent 
by Jane Swisshelm. Following a recess for lunch, Minnesota 
Attorney General G. E. Cole spent two hours’ summarizing 


the case from the 


viewpoint of the 
prosecution. Both 
presentations were 
made in a packed 
courtroom, the spectators 
listening with rapt 
attention in that 
pre-radio, pre-television 
era. Judge Vandenburg 
then charged the 
jury, whose members 


retired at 5200 DM. 
to consider the evidence 
for two and one-half 


hours. At 7:30 P.M. 
they returned to 
the courtroom to 
pronounce a verdict 


Of not guilty. 


Perhaps because 
of his unwanted notoriety 
Anton Edelbrock left 
Stearns County Shortly 


after his release, 

settling in St. Joseph, 

Missouri. In 1863 

his St. Cloud hotel, 

the Central House, 

was sold to Josiah ' 
and Mary Hayward. Edward O. Hamlin, Anton Edelbrock : 
The original wooden attorney and Seventh District Cour 
structure was torn Judge, 1858 to 1866. Portrait 19 
down in 1883 to make Stearns County Courthouse. Enaee 


way for a brick hotel, by author. 
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the Grand Central. Edelbrock, once threat 
by vigilantes, died in 1895 at St. eters 
the age of 80. 


With hanging 
Missouri, at 


SIOUX UPRISING 


The history of the Sioux Uprising is so well documented 
that no lengthy explanation of the Origin and conduct of 
the conflict will be offered here. It is sufficient to 
state that the Sioux, dispossessed of most of their ancestral 
home, and goaded by hunger, caused partly by continual 
government delays in paying for treaty lands, chose racial 
warfare when news of a Sioux murder of whites in Acton 
Township, Minnesota, reached them. 


In Stearns County, military reaction to the Uprising 


was swift. In August of 1862 the countryside became dotted 
with hastily thrown up military fortifications. Eight 
forts were built in all, including one at Sauk Centre, 
one at Maine Prairie Township, four blockhouses at St. 
Joseph, a sod stronghold at Paynesville and one fort at 
St. Cloud. Within a month of their construction the outposts 
were providing’ protection to pioneers. The September, 


1862 issues of the St. Cloud Democrat reported four Indian 


attacks in the county, two at Maine Prairie, one at Richmond 


and one at Paynesville. The skirmishes resulted in the 
Shooting of one indian and a slight knife cut on the arm 
Of a lady picking hazelnuts. The woman avoided further 


injury when the skirt by wnich she was held gave way, permit- 
ting her escape. 


Sauk Centre Stockade. Minnesota 
Historical Society. 
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It was not until 1863 that lives were lost. On July 


; . Webb a mail cont 
| r the body of O. D ; Factor 
° Orne” eeac econ to Fair Haven route, was found about 


on half miles from Kingston and five and one-heie 
ape Fair Haven. Webb had been shot in the Side, 
mi bloody spot on the road marking the location, and then 
dragged several rods into the brush. Discovery of the 


-five-year-old Anoka resident's body was  prompte 
ager cles od decomposition, indicating the killing Secures 
some time before the body was discovered. The murderers 
had stolen the dead man's coat, hat, gold watch, pocket 
book and horse. The animal was led off to the southeast 
after the shooting by two or three assailants. Webb was 
buried the day he was found, near the place of discovery, 
by citizens from Fair Haven. 


Though hostilities with the Indians’ were continuing 
at the time of Mr. Webb's killing, no evidence was offered 
in the newspaper account that pointed conclusively toward 


the Sioux. While Indians certainly were the prime Suspects, 
given their rebellion against whites, highwaymen were not 
unknown on county roads. The only evidence connecting 


Indians with the murder was circumstantial and confused. 
A week after the body was discovered a_e story published 
in the Democrat claimed an Indian, wearing a coat belonging 
to a man killed between Kingston and Fair Haven, was shot 


in McLeod County. If true, the O. D. Webb murder takes 
on the added Significance of having as the accused murderer 
the famed Little Crow. Other information in the. story 
raised questions as to the identity of the murdered man, 
however. Though no one else was reported killed with Webb, 
the owner of the coat Little Crow was wearing when shot 
waS identified as James McGannon. Since the newspaper 


article referred to the man killed the week before between 
Kingston and Fair Haven, and since Only one body was mentioned, 
it is assumed there was’ some confusion about the identity 
of the deceased, or the place in which the body was found. 
Though the case against the Sioux for the murder of 0. 


D. Webb was convincing, it must be remembered that it was 
built on circumstantial evidence. 


Regardless of who killed Webb, service on his mail 


route waS suspended pending a military escort. Minnesota's 
Adjutant General Called for 


volunteer scouts, in groups 
of five, _to scour woods between Sauk Centre and the Sibly 
County line, looking for Sioux Indians. As inducements 


he offered one dollor and fifty cents per day and a bounty 
of twenty-five dollars for every Sioux warrior scalp. 
Two months later the reward was increased to two hundred 
dollars. That plan to protect frontier settlements was 
heartily endorsed by William Bell Mitchell, who had taken 
Over the editorship of the St. Cloud Democrat from his 
aunt, Jane Swisshelm, and who wrote a 1915 history of Stearns 
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County. Indians, then, were not the 


jn scalping during the Uprising. 

his hair removed after being Killed ppCFO™ 
was tanned and presented to the lititiesote oo gri 
which eventually returned it to the family istori 


Only Ones engaged 
himself had 
Sly memento 


Cal Societ 
of the deceased. na 


In that atmosphere 


of racial warfare 
whites were not the 
only sufferers. While 
looking ror a cow 
in July of 1863, 
a man identified 


as Mr. Doble spotted 
three Indians driving 
a beef before them, 
about four miles 
west of Fair Haven. 
Taking aim from his 


place of concealment 
in some bushes, he 
fired, hitting and 
probably killing 
one Indian. A companion, 
coming to the aid 
of the fallen man, 
was also shot, whereupon 
the third member 
of the trio ran away. 
Doble then departed 
the area to get help. 
When he returned 
to the scene of the 
shooting no bcedies 


were found. 


The tinal act ; 
of deadly violence William Bell Mitchell, editor 
during the Sioux of the St. Cloud Journal and 
Uprising in Stearns St. Cloud Journal-Press. 
County occurred on Stearns County Historical 
the nignt of September Society. 


7, 1863, about midnight. 

A Mr. Hoffman, farming : 
near Sauk Centre, noticed a neighbor's’ horse outside its 
Stable, with a rope on it. Alarmed by the Seaprinarped 
Of Indian horse thieves, he set out to warn his omar aW . 
On his return he was ambused and shot three times, fa 
Of the effects of two loads of buckshot and a _ lead ntil 
His son, with him at the time, watched from io newecepet 
daylight to prevent mutilation of the body. pe "ee orted 
account accused three Indians of the attack, an sulprite: 
the dispatch of troops from Sauk Centre to pursue the oa aee 
Their apprehension was never reported. The census 


a resident of 
Nicholas, 4&5 left a wife 
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lists only one Hoffman, named he 
man, 


Stearns County. If he was the murdere 


and seven children. 
‘ans to understand 


The inability of most whites and aisle viewpoint held 
each other's cultures, coupled with uerior aggravated 
by both groups that their way of life was sae kul and economic 
the natural conflict of two different -eg0urces. Conflict 
systems competing for the same natura That a few members 


of some kind was probably inevitable. — the ignorance 
of both societies had to pay with their ie ible <eugedy. 
prejudice, and callousness of the many was 
of the Sioux Uprising. 


THE FLAT IRON K LLLING 


After the Sioux Uprising Stearns County yo eeaaaal a 
period of quiet, at least in relation to homicide. The 
next occurrance was on September 24, 1867, in New Munich. 
On that day Peter Gau succumbed to the effects of a blood 
clot on the brain suffered in 4a fight the previous week 
at Papin's Saloon. The frecas began at Boomer's Store, 
involving several people, including Gau. Though the cause 
of the trouble was not reported, hard feelings were carried 
from Boomer's to Papin's, where Gau, stopping off on the 
way home, encountered John Winters and some of his friends 


drinking. The argument began again, and one of the men 
requested the pleasure of Gau'sS company in the back room, 
presumably to settle the matter without endangering the 
bar's glassware. After adjourning to the rear, Winters 


picked up a flat iron and hit Gau on the left side of the 


head. Groggy, he was able to walk to his wagon, but had 


to be driven home. Instead of recovering from the blow, 
within a few days Gau became noticeably worse, and died 
despite the efforts of a local physician, Dr. Palmer. 
Buried the day after he died, the body was later exhumed 
for an autopsy, which revealed a four inch fracture of 
the skull on the left side, and short lateral fractures 
at the back of the head. Sheriff Mathias Mickley began 


a search for the killer, but John Winters was never found. 


MURDER-SUICIDE 


One of the saddest footnotes of Stearns County history 
was published in the September 3, 1868 edition of the Ot. 
Cloud Journal. The third page of that newspaper contained 
a Short article, the only account of the sole instance 
of murder-suicide in nineteenth century Stearns County. 
A German woman, identified only by her last name, Homan, 
living on the outskirts of St. Cloud, fed strychnine to 
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ild and took some herself, both dying shortl afterwards, 
Ber nits was suggested as the motive. No pecow of on 
official investigation, if one was ever held, survives. 
nelatively unknown and unimportant, both mother and child 
went to their graves remembered, if at all, only for the 
manner in which they died. 


"WE ARE NOW A GOING TO TRY AND GET OUT OF HERE" 


If the Homan tragedy was one of the least investigated 
and reported homicides in Stearns County, the death of 
Corporal Charles McManus was certainly the opposite. The 
soldier was a member of the Tenth Infantry, Company E, 
who were camped near St. Cloud when the Shooting occurred. 
The involvement of saloon keepers” and prostitutes made 
the trial the most sensational criminal Procedure in county 
history to that date, and = sparked Sporadic and usually 
unsuccessful efforts throughout the remainder of the nineteenth 
century to eliminate prostitution in St. Cloud. 


Corporal McManuS was an average looking man, about 
five feet nine inches tall and of slim build. He had been 
given a month's leave on the eleventh of June, and, according 
to Clarence Carr, an acquaintance of McManus’, had been 
paid six month's wages before departing. The proximity 
of St. Cloud to the army camp made the young city the obvious 
vacation spot for a young soldier seeking escape from the 
hardships of military life. Within twenty-four hours of 
arriving in town, the serviceman made the acquaintance 
Of police cnief Mathias Gaspard, who was called upon to 
break up a fight between McManus and another soldier. Fore- 
Shadowing future events, McManus' Opponent told him during 
the fight he would kill him. Threatened on his first day 
in town, McManus ignored the warning in his pursuit of 
liquor and ladies. Ironically, it was at the hands of 
a friend or friends, not an enemy, that he met his death. 


_ The same day Corporal McManus arrived in town another 
Principal figure in the murder made his appearance. William 
Trainor, Just. off a passenger train and looking for a place 
to unwind, Stepped into a St. Cloud saloon owned by Fred 
DeForrest and Harrison Carhart. Ironically, the saloon 
had just been sold to the two partners by Mathias Gaspard, 
the policeman who had broken up the fight between McManus 


and the unidentified Soldier that same day. As the afternoon 
waned, Carhart and Trainor found they had common interests, 
among them Saloons and women of easy virtue. Had Chief 
Gaspard 


h been blessed with the ability to see into the future, 
ae would have spent his time breaking up the casual friendship 
-veloping that day between Carhart and Trainor, and let 


tea brawl McManus got himself into take care of 


Sunday, June 
°7 869, the day of 


13, t 
‘lling, Fred Deforres 
ind charles map et 
drank together — rom 
eleven o'clock in the 
morning until noon, 
at R. F. Gordon's saloon. 
At dinner time DeForrest 
invited McManus to 
eat with him at the 
Lewiston House, where 
DeForrest was staying. 
After the meal the 
corporal tried _ to leave 
without paying, and 
was called back by 
Frank Davis, an employee 
of the hotel. DeForrest 
settled the dispute 
by paying for the soldier's 
dinner. That afternoon 
the two decided to 
visit Charley Seeley's, 
a house of ill fame 


located near the present 
Site of St. Cloud Hospital. 


While there DeForrest's 

partner, Harrison Carhart, 

accompanied by William 

Trainor, arrived. 

Carhart and Trainor Sheriff Mathias Gaspard's tomb- 
had just left Sarah Stone, St. Cloud Catholic 
Vinton's, a similar Cemetery. Photo by author. 
roosting place or 

soiled doves. Carhart 

had tried unsuccessfully to persuade one of the women at 
Vinton's to go buggy riding with him. Seeing his partner, 
Carhart told DeForrest to gO back to the saloon, since 


DeFore, waS there to wait on customers. A few minutes later 
aa ark and McManus left, headed toward town. Trainor 
an arhart stayed between fifteen and forty-five minutes 


after DeForrest and McMan ; 
u le 
with two women. S left, sharing a bottle of a 


testify at th to William Trainor, the only defendant to 
met DeFor . creel, On the way home from Seeley's they 
that aft oe Standing On the road. DeForrest claimed 
er leaving the cathouse Corporal McManus offered 

Pie another house of i1ll-repute, run by half-breed 
the side of its and was led off into the bushes at 
DeForrest's © road. There McManus allegedly demanded 
gold breast pin and knocked him down when he 
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ed to surrender it. DeForrest claimed he 

e viet, someone was coming down the roa 
oe cas would call for silence while being sonhed if cee. 
when the corporal _turned to look in the direction of the 
sound, DeForrest Jumped up and shot him in the back of 
the head with @ pistol, the ball exiting just below hie 
nose. DeForrest then stepped out of the bushes onto the 
road in front of Carhart and Trainor, who were Just then 
ssing the spot, and announced, "I have shot the son _ 
a bitch that I was with." 


refus told McManus 


Just before the shooting, Wesley Carter was driving 


his buggy up the same road McManus and DeForrest were walking 


down . He overtook the two men at the upper ravine about 
2:30 P.M. They were arguing when he passed them and headed 
north, up the river, not into St. Cloud. [It is interesting 


to note that, in trying to convince his friends he had 
really shot McManus, and failing to locate the body in 
the bushes, DeForrest began looking for a splotch of blood 


on the road. If DeForrest had shot McManus in the bushes, 
as he claimed, there would have been no blood stain on 
the road. If in fact the roadway was spattered with blood 


({t rained that day, turning the ground dark and wet, making 
any blood spot impossible to find) it seems reasonable 
to assume the shooting took place on thre road, and that 


the body was then dragged into the bushes. Indeed, in 
another version of the story DeForrest allegedly admitted 
dragging McManus into the brush. In addition it seems 


unlikely that two men would tramp through damp undergrowth 
on a rainy day, looking for a camp of half-breed Indians, 
when there were at least two other houses of prostitution 
easily accessible by road. Fred DeForrest's version of 
the killing, as told by William Trainor, seems strained 
to say the least. 


Other witnesses brought the testimony of William Trainor 


into further question. James Bradford and John Tenvoorde 
were fishing at Arnold's Mill that day and returned to 
town by the same road on which McManus was shot, About 


one and one-half minutes after hearing the report of a 
gun they came upon Harrison Carhart, William Trainor and 
Fred DeForrest. Carhart was in a buggy, which he drove 
out of the way to let the fishermen pass. Trainor and 
DeForrest were standing on the right side of the road, 
next to some brush. 


Though Carhart and Trainor did not leave Seeley's 
With McManus and DeForrest, according to Bradford's and 
Tenvoorde's testimonies they were no more than one and 
One-half minutes driving time from the scene of the shooting, 
“Ata, ca closer. Furthermore, Clarence Carr, 4 friend of 
natalie testified that two days before the murder he saw 
@rrison Carhart and William Trainor at Sarah Vintoos. 
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Carhar a small pistol with him and both men were buyin, 
wine oe acidic at the bordello. While Carr was these 
Carhart took him aside and asked if the soldiers hag any 
money. Carr replied he thought they had been paid Six 
month's wages. Mathias Gaspard, the St. Cloud Chieg 6; 
Police, testified the breast pocket of McManus's Coat was 
turned inside out and that there was nothing in the Other 
pockets of the dead man's clothing. The coat was not on 
the body when it was found. Sarah Vinton saw McManus flash 
a roll of money at her establishment. He kept the Cash 
in the breast pocket of his coat. About seventy dollars 
waS reported stolen from the body. Having been the last 
person to be seen with Charles McManus, and accused of the 
murder by Harrison Carhart and William Trainor, Fred DeForrest 
was the prime suspect in the manhunt for the Suspected 
killers that followed discovery of the body. Still, Carhart 
and Trainor were at the scene of the murder within One 


and one-half minutes of the shooting. Further , Carhart 
possessed a pistol and was interested in how much money 
the soldiers had. That combination of circumstances Clearly 


Supplied Carhart, at least, with a potential motive, means , 
and opportunity to kill Corporal McManus. 


William Trainor denied any involvement in the Killing 
on his or Carhart's part. According to him, after DeForrest 
boasted of shooting McManus he accompanied the alleged 
killer into the brush to find the body. Failing in that 
search he helped look for a corroborating blood splotch, 
without success. After searching the area with Carhart 
the next day, they concluded DeForrest made the story up 
while intoxicated, though Carhart told DeForrest to give 


himself up if the tale was true. Given the circumstances, 
it seems logical that Trainor would have blamed Fred DeForrest 
for the shooting whether he did it or not. His departure 


from Seeley's alone with McManus made him the obvious suspect, 
and his sudden departure from town made him look guilty 
while simultaneously preventing him from defending himself 
against the accusations of his former friends. Because 
it is doubtful Trainor or Carhart would have said anything 
to harm their own defense, an examination of their behavior 
during the days immediately following the shooting may 
shed some light on their guilt or innocence. 


Bill Trainor claimed that after searching unsuccessful 'y 
for McManus's body that day (Sunday, June 13, 1869) 
trio got into Trainor's rented buggy and drove back ns 
St. Cloud. On the way into town DeForrest declared ae 
would go no farther and got out near a bridge next to eer 
brewery. The other two continued into town, oo. the 
of the rest of the day strolling with two ladies eave 
evening. Between 8:30 and 9:00 P.M. Trainor took his place 
of Carhart, escorting his companion, called Katy, to . n and 
known as Goyette's., There, after registering 45 it 


\ 
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they spent the night together. Th 
ela and Carhart made the . 


Lo farm, where th ) search 
¢ the old Owry € shooting had 
natil that search, both Carhart and Trainor ieund ec 
enough so to seek the company of women and take long walk 
After the second search, their attitudes : 


seem to have 
changed . 


Though Trainor insisted he spent the rest of the da 
after the second search, with Carhart. John Coates told 
a different story. According to him, Harry Carhart went 
riding with him in his wagon, about twenty miles outside 
of town and back. Coates picked him up between 8:00 and 
9:00 P.M., about the time Carhart returned from searching 
the woods for McManus. Eight miles south of St. Cloud 
Carhart told Coates he and Fred DeForrest had had stones 
thrown at them from some bushes while riding together from 
Charley Seeley's to St. Cloud. Carhart described how he 
pulled out his gun and fired into the bushes six or seven 
times, but wasS unsure if he hit anyone. He told Coates 
he was not positive but suspected soldiers of the rock 
throwing. Carhart then felt his pockets for the pistol, 
with which he told Coates he could shoot very well, but, 
failing to locate the weapon, said he must have left it 
at home. 


That story directly conflicted with one told by Mary 
Burgess, a working girl at Charley Seeley's bordello, and 
with Bill Trainor's statement that DeForrest and Carhart 
left Seeley's separately and did not meet again until after 
the shooting. Together with the statements of John Tenvoorde 
and William Bradford, that they heard one shot before coming 
upon the murder scene, not six or seven as Carhart Claimed, 
either Harry Carhart was referring to a different day than 
the one on which the murder occurred, or more likely the 
whole story was a tissue of lies. Perhaps Carhart and 
Trainor found McManus' body the morning of June 14 and 
Carhart decided to ride with John Coates to tell him the 
Story he made up. In that way, when the body was found 
by someone else, Carhart would have an alibi explaining 
how the soldier was Shot, should suspicion fall upon him. 
Alternatively, Carhart and Trainor could have been involved 
With DeForrest in the shooting and may have been scared 
away from the scene of the crime by Tenvoorde and Bradford. 
Returning the next day to rob the body, they were seen 
again, this time by Henry Holes, who was hauling flour from 
Sauk Rapids to St. Cloud. Realizing a cover story would 
© necessary to explain their repeated presence near where 
the body was found, a story was fabricated and fed to Mr. 
Coates. If pressed, it could always be claimed they were 
s-2rching the bushes to see if Carhart hit anyone during 
© rock throwing incident. When faced with too many a a 
he the trial who saw Carhart and DeForrest leave ati “ s 
*Parately, Trainor decided to blame DeForrest, who 


Ce her J 


a é 
still at large and unable to defend himself in court, 

Both theories are based upon circumstantial eVidenc 
and conjecture, of course. What does seem clear jis Phe. 
after searching for the body the day after the Shootin 
both Carhart and Trainor seemed most anxious to get _° 
far away from St. Cloud as _ possible. When Fred DeForreg; 
sobered up two days after McManus' murder, he, too, Joined 
the hurried preparations to settle affairs and leave the 
area. While still drunk, however, he told Festus Koy. 


that McManus had tried to rob him and had been sho: 7 
the attempt. When Koyne repeated the tale to Police Officer 
Ebenezer Robertson, the lawman shrugged off the rapory 


saying DePorrest was drunk and would not dare shoot anyone. 


Despite the lack of suspicion exhibited by the POliceman 
hurried arrangements were made by all three men to leave 
St. Cloud far behind. On Tuesday, June 15, two days after 
the shooting, William Trainor applied for a_ job driving 
a wagon to Dakota Territory, a task that would take him 
between five and seven hundred miles from St. Cloud. He 
was hired the next day, beginning his new job just as Freq 
DeForrest and Harrison Carhart concluded an unusual bus inegs 
deal with Police Chief Mathias Gaspard. Under the terme 
of the agreement Carhart and DeForrest returned the saloon 
they had purchased from the police official the previous 
month. In return for taking the business back, Guspard 
kept the original down payment of two hundred dollars, 
forgave an additional debt still owed of one hundred dollars, 


and paid the two partners twenty-five dollars for improvements 
made to the saloon. Since McManus's body was not found 
until three days after Gaspard bought his’ saloon back, and 
the business was advertised for sale as early as five days 
before the soldier was killed, the sale of the bar does 
not seem to have originally been connected with McManus’ 
death. The extremely unfavorable terms by which it was 


disposed of does seem to indicate an attempt to get out 
of town at any financial cost. 


The discovery of Corporal McManus’ body by Joseph 
Broker's dog, on June 18, 1869, turned an orderly retreat 
into a headlong dash for freedom. William Trainor was 
captured even before he had time to run, on the east side 
of the Mississippi River, just as he was preparing to meee 
for Dakota Territory. He had shaved off his mustache 41 
changed his clothes, but was recognized by Clarence meee 
The other two suspects proved more elusive, perhaps Slee 
they had a longer headstart. The day Carhart and peagiae® 
sold their saloon they were seen boarding a4 passenger Pic a 
for St. Paul. Upon arrival, Harry Carhart applied fa the 
job as a bartender at the Washington House. He [0 1, 
owner he would work at any job he could get. PP yeliae 
Still unemployed, the fugitives left St. Paul, 7 River. 
through Farmington before descending the MississiPP? 
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on the river the pair stopped at Hastings, and Prescott, 
2 


whil 0 At Prescott they split up, DeForrest Saying 
wiscont® going to New York, Carhart moving on to Reed's 
e Ww 
Pending 

Back on the river below Prescott, Carhart again attempted 

‘nd work, this time aS a cook on a raft. The raft's 
to fin Samuel Trebley, testified at Carhart's trial the 
owner, nt told him a strange story about a man killed at 
eee POO Carhart allegedly told him the man had hung 
St. d his saloon, pretending to have a lot of money. 
ager P the fellow came into the bar and invited Carhart 
One pany him to a place about eight or nine miles outside 
- rq where some friends were staying. On the way back. 


Carhart was resting against a tree, the man demanded 
ae old watch and chain. Carhart told the man, ". |... 
vou will take it, you son of a bitch. . ."" and with that 
‘umped up, turned around and shot his assailant. Carhart 
also told Trebley about a fictional trial he had gone through 
and how he had paid nine hundred dollars in legal fees 
before being cleared. The story marked the second time 
Carhart implicated himself as Charles McManus's' murderer. 


The yarn also closely paralleled the version of the 
shooting supposedly given by Fred DeForrest to Carhart 
and Trainor immediately after the killing. Perhaps Harrison 
Carhart was projecting himself into DeForrest's’ story to 
impress his campanion on the raft. On the other hand, since 


DeForrest did not testify at the trial, it is possible 
that DeForrest's version of how the killing took place, as told 
by William Trainor, never happened. Perhaps Carhart did 


pull the trigger and then made up a trial story to make 
himself appear innocent of wrongdoing to his companion. 


On July 3, James G. Donaldson sent a telegram to Governor 
Marshall, Stating he hadcaptured Harrison Carhart. Recognizing 
a description of the accused, Donaldson tracked the fugitive 
from Lake City, Minnesota, to Quincey, Illinois, capturing 
him on a raft in the middle of the Mississippi River. When 
approached by Donaldson, before the tracker had a chance 


ae State his business, Carhart called out, "What is all 
; 1s for? It is for the St. Cloud murder. I had nothing 
© do with that." Donaldson re@ched St. Cloud with his 


he Med and handcuffed prisoner on July 3, 1869. There 
the De Put in the same cell as William Trainor, to await 
of st cember term of District Court. On July 8 the Mayor 
Winneaste on received a telegram from the Mayor of Austin, 
City olin ouncing the capture of Fred DeForrest in that 
UP but ea Chief Gaspard was dispatched to pick the prisoner 

reme arrest turned out to be a case of mistaken identity. 


Meanwhile, wmr. Donaldson, fortified with one hundred 


twent _ 5 
Y-five dollars of reward money from the city of St. 
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Cloud, and the recipient of an additional four hundr 

dollars in expense money to look for DeForrest, set on 
to track down the remaining suspect. Consistent with almost 
everything else he told authorities, Harrison Carhart av 
two different stories about where DeForrest had een 
In one he claimed his former partner had gone to New York. 
where he made his home in Brooklyn. In the other, Carhar: 
said he had anticipated meeting DeForrest in Alton, Wlinote 
when captured. Despite St. Cloud's investment in bringin, 
the remaining suspect to justice, the manhunt for Fred 
DeForrest was unsuccessful. He was never found. 


If the two murder suspectS were grateful for anythin 
during the five month wait for their trial, it was Probab] 
that they were not locked up in the old log jail. In 1g! 
the ". . . pepperbox of no account. . .," from which One 
drunk escaped in 1867 by crawling out under the eaves 


thoughtfully leaving a note behind explaining where he 


could be found, was retired in favor of a brick 
jail. Completed in 1868, the new two story lock up featured 
a cell block, cell hall where less’ dangerous prisoners 
could exercise and talk, windows and doors barred with 
soft iron, wooden floors, and a jailer's' room. The use 


of soft iron instead of steel in the bars, and wood as 
a flooring, increased the potential for successful escapes, 
several of which were accomplished before a cement floor 
and steel cells were added in 1890. Each cell was equipped 
with an iron bedstead, and, because there was no indoor 
plumbing, presumably night buckets. To add to the peacefulness 
of Carhart's and Trainor's stay in jail, no insane persons 
were being housed in the lock up while they were there, 
though the detention facility was used as a temporary holding 
place for lunatics throughout most of the_- nineteenth 
CenTCUry . 


Despite improved confinement conditions since Anton 


Edelbrock's era, the accused murderers lost little time 
in exploiting faults in the jail's construction. On July 
22, 1869, the St. Cloud Journal reported an escape attempt 
by William Trainor. Perhaps finding Harrison Carhart's 


company in a jail cell less amusing than a saloon or brothel, 
Trainor convinced a fellow prisoner named Deubler, who 
was allowed the run of the jail while serving time vole 
drunkenness, to get him two table knives. These he conver® 
into saws, with which he cut through one end of a rod 

the cell's iron bedstead. A rivet on a _ bolt holding ther 
cell door in place was also cut. Twisting off the poate’ 
end of the rod, to free it from the bed, Trainor gall 
to use it as a wrench to remove the bolt holding Meperiff 


door in place. Detected using the saws by pope) cad to 
Lauerman, the attempted escape artist was fas hackles: 
the iron door of his cell by a cable chain and leg § t 


Perhaps the severity of his punishment was 
an allegation of a fellow. prisoner 
told the sheriff he had been given a 
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retainer to aid Carhart in killing the lawman ana escaping 
Undeterred, and with nothing but time 
chained to his cell door, a second escape tenis, ig: aa 
onth later, in the early morning of August 25 Filey 
locked in separate cells following the first att 869. 
and separated by a partition to keep Trainor from pounce. 
with other prisoners, somehow the two planned a joint esca - 
Obtaining replacement table knives, which were again eonverten 
into saws, they cut through their shackles and cell d ; 
locks. Wearing sawed-through manacles for two days avis 
cutting bedstead rods, the jailbreakers crept out of phate 
cells about 3:00 a.m. and began battering through the soft 
brick of the jail wall with the rods from their beds. 


In the second story of the jail, used as an apart 
; ane 
for the sheriff and his family, Mrs. Mathias Mickley chika 


to the sound of heavy blows on the wall below her. The 
prisoners’ had timed their escape well: the sheriff was 
not at home. Mrs. Mickley woke her son and sent him to 


find the chief of police, while she stayed behind, listening 
to the blows on the wall, perhaps recalling that Carhart 
had been accused of plotting to kill her husband. Her fear 
would have been greater had she realized her son had no 
idea where the police chief lived. Instead he went to the 
county auditor's house. After learning the trouble the 
auditor went to Chief Gaspard's residence. Both hastened 
to the jail, where they listened from outside the building 
to the same heavy blows that woke Mrs. Mickley, then made 
a hurried search for the jail keys. When the door was opened 
both Carhart and Trainor were discovered out of their shackles 
and cells, pounding away at the wall. 


Stearns County 
Courthouse. The 
jail and sheriff's 
apartment were 
housed in the two 
story addition to 
the rear. Stearns 
County Historical 
* Society. 
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Their plan was to hide in the jail's cistern 
breaking through, then wait until police were away in 
the lock up looking for them before making good their escape. 
A note, explaining the reasons for their flight, was Written 


after 


to the sheriff. Despite complaints contained jin th 
letter about their treatment in jail, the second eacan. 
attempt could hardly have eased the conditions of ba 
confinement. Though precautions taken to prevent future 


escape attempts were not recorded, the second try for freedom 
was the last. 


tie following isa copy of a Pain| 
addressed tothe Sheriff, and ‘foutidy 
in one of the cells formerly rr 


by ono of them: So ae 
To Tur Sygniry oF St. CLlour.—We Are! 
Now a Golng to Try and Get: Out of Here, » 
fore tbe Reason that We aro Inocent as any_- 
To Children in Town, and We Havo Under’. 
Ktood they Ifave Given Up Looking for Do- 
Forist, and We WIL Come and Stand Our: 
Trial if they Cateh Elin, and We Can Hear) 


of lt. He Told Us that Ho Bhot the Mav 

and We Could Not find Hin and Told ep. The letter left by Carhart 
So, and He Sald that He Guaed. He Onley;| and Trainor during their 
Woondéd Ula, and We Never Thought any,, attempted escape. 


‘Morea Rout It, thought It Wasecnt Bo* ag*. 
Ifo Was EAs 6 Woll Intoxicated If We Had} Minnesota Historical 
foundany thing of the Body We Would Reet Society. 


ported W ltthout Delay and I Doot Think Ib} 


Justice to: Punish Innocent Men far a, 


In keeping with the sensational atmosphere of the 
shooting, pursuit of the suspects, and their imprisonment, 
the trial of Harrison Carhart had its share of unusual 
incidents. As a visual aid in explaining several of ee 
prosecution's points, the body of Charles McManus was exhum 
in December of 1869 and the head removed for exhibit 


court. Then, a few days after the trial began, = aa 
the jurors, J. H. Fowler, was accidentally shot. ae aed 


as the trial progressed, after all the evidence ha 
presented Fowler became unable to continue as 4 
even though two ballots had been taken by the Jur 


y as to 


_- 


ee 
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guilt or imnocence of Carhart. The 


voteS were seven 
the — on the first ballot, and eight to four on the second, 
to a voring conviction. A mistrial had to be declared, 
Bene Ee whole case to be tried over again. 
forc 


Perhaps frustrated at the loss of time and money, 
James M. McKelvy ordered day and night Sessions to 
Judge ettlement of the matter, The new trial was probably 
speed sia te occurrence for the accused, given the first 
. ote tend toward a guilty verdict. Though no new evidence 
jury * significance was presented at the second trial, 
ed jury drawn from Maine Prairie Township, declared 
Se ed oe Garhart innocent. Since no trial for William Traynor 
crepe recorded, either in court records or the newspapers, 
_— — aeuaeed he was released following Carhart's acquittal. 
ace whe suspect declared not guilty, one released, and 
phe never captured, the murder was never solved. 


1876 Stearns County officers. 

Judge James M. McKelvy is number 2 
and Sheriff Mathias Mickley is 
number 5. Stearns County Historical 


Society. 
t If the impact of the McManus murder trial was sensational, 
hough Short lived, the circumstances of his death produced 


* longer lasting community reaction. Calling the bordellos 
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" _ vile haunts of infamy . ., " 


. Cloud ee uit yy | 
gall Mitchell demanded they ". . . be utterly blotted /am 
in some way or another.” The editor of the st. out 
Times thought he knew the way, Suggesting vigilantes youd 
up the town as a last resort. . Though the situation nen 
degenerated to mob violence, little prompting was react 
to motivate an anti-prostitution movement in t. Clo ed 
Less than six weeks after the relationship between rt 


killing and red light district to the north of town — 
known, a_ petition signed by seventy people was Svinakice 
to the city council. It called for the Suppression ed 
’ houses of ill-fame and disorderly houses. . ." os 
sentiment was quickly written into ordiance 8 and passeq by a. 


city council. 


Within three weeks of its passage Charles Vinton wa 
fined twenty-five dollars and court costs for operatin, 
a brothel. His wife, Sarah, who knew Charles McManus rp 
two years before his death, helped identify his body end 
testified at the Harrison Carhart trial, was convicted 
of the same offense a month later. Several working girls 
also made their appearance in court in 1869. Within a yea, 
of the shooting nine fines of five dollars each were imposeq 
on town courtesans, including two who were fined twice 
Among those paying their five dollars was Sarah Vinton. 
whose husband apparently was not the jealous type. By July 
20, 1871 the Chief of Police was able to report the closing 
of the last bawdy house in St. Cloud. The victory was 
temporary. Within seven months Hattie Harper was required 
to contribute her five dollars to the city treasury for 
ignoring ordinance 8. 


Throughout the remainder of the nineteenth’ century 
St. Cloud police waged a sporadic battle against prostitution, 
often suppressing houses of easy virtue after outbreaks 
of violence. Though no one else was Killed during or after 
a visit to a cathouse, a customer of one such establishment 
was shot in the leg by the wife of the proprietor. Signifi- 
cantly, though prostitution was roundly condemned in St. 
Cloud newspapers, no men were ever arrested with the 
prostitutes they visited. Legally, at least, there seems 
to have been a double standard that considered selling 
sexual favors a criminal offense, but not buying them. 


THE HATCHET MAN 


As St. Cloud was beginning to forget about the oe 
McManus shooting, the young city was caught up in yet anot i. 
murder trial, this time of John Beaver, for the — 
hatchet killing of his slightly built wife. Trouble, iG 
in the Beaver home for some time, came to a boil 1” 


ee 
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71. After years of mistreatment, Mary Beaver 

as refused to associate any longer With her etary 
f support herself and ber Children after the Separation, 
io young woman took in washing and Sewing. Perhaps depressed 
t er his failing marriage, perhaps for NO particular reason 
ov all, July, 1871 also marked the arrest and fine of Mr. 
s aeal for public drunkenness. 


After living alone for six months, on January 14, 
1872, about 4:00 p-m., Beaver visited his Wife. Locking 
the door behind him in the house on the northwest corner 
of Sixth Avenue and First Street, Beaver asked his wife 
to take him back, as_ she had always done before, This 
time she flatly refused, and tried to get away, Beaver 
caught her in the kitchen, knocking her down after hitting 
her several times with a piece of wood. Bloodied by the 
attack, the screams of her children ringing inher ears, 
Mary Beaver regained her feet and made for the doorway , 
clinging to the door frame as her laborer husband shook 
her and ran into the house to get a hatchet. Catching her 
on the doorstep by the arm, Beaver struck her on the head 
with the weapon at least six times, Stooping over her to 
deliver a double whack as she lay on the ground. 


His hands bloody from the repulsive deed, he re-entered 
the house and emerged from the front door. Maggie Reichenwald, 
a neighbor who witnessed the murder, was about Six feet 


from the Beaver front door when he left. The murderer 
said nothing as he _ passed. Meanwhile a_ second witness, 
Mrs. Jane Moorhead, ran screaming from the Beaver back 


yard, alerting the neighborhood. As the hatchet killer 
walked calmly up the street, an unidentified man ran to 
Chief of Police Ebenezer Robertson, telling him John Beaver 
had just cut his wife's head off. As they talked, Robertson 


Spotted the accused man Crossing St. Germain Street. He 
gave chase, catching up to the murderer at the intersection 
of Seventh Avenue and St. Germain. The culprit offered 
no resistence, saying he was giving himself up. When 
told by the chief that he had done a terrible thing he 
replied ". |. yes, I have killed my wife - I want to die 
- I want both of us to be dead - I don't want my children 


to be brought up with a whore." 


Beaver's repeated rationalization for his crime was 
his belief that his wife was unfaithful, though he never 
Bave any details to Support his claim. Hardly an excuse 
for murder, the alibi failed to explain why Beaver asked 
to be taken back , especially if he felt such murderous 
rage at his mate. Significantly, during the same July 
1n which Mrs. Beaver refused to live any longer with her 
husband, She asked a court to bond him to keep the peace. 
Under the bonding Procedure, Beaver was required to pay 
“n unspecified amount of money to the court, to be forfeited 
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Chief of Police Rp 

Robertson, who irene’ 
axe murderer John Beaver 
Stearns County Historica) 
Society. 


if he offered any violence to his wife. Newspaper 
assertions he abused Mrs. Beaver for several years, frequently 
threatening to kill her, and Mrs. Beaver's attempt to protect 
herselr from her husband by legal action, indicate a pattern 
of threats and attacks. Questioning his wife's fidelity 
seems to have been a shallow attempt to excuse his own 


cowardly attack on Mary Beaver, for the purpose of coercing 
her into living with him. 


In a final attempt to save himself the forty- year- 
Old laborer told Editor Mitchell, who interviewed him in 
his cell in the county jail, that his wife tried to kill 
him. In this wildly improbable tale, contradicted at almost 
every point by Beaver's own eight- year-old daughter, who 
waS present at the slaughter, and by eye-witnesses, he 
said he came to Mary Beaver's home with dress material 
for his youngest child. Mrs. Beaver rejected the present 
and ordered him out, punctuating her command by attempting 
to puncture him with a butcher's knife. Narrowly avoiding 


ee 


ntersection of 
pps arts Avenue and St. 
Germain, where John 
Beaver was captured. 
Photo by author. 


the blade, which cut his pants, he took the weapon 
away, whereupon she went at him with scissors. In self-defense 
he struck at her with a hatchet, but the rugged laundress 
renewed her attack as he tried to get away, forcing him 
to chop her a few more times. Both newspapers scorned his 
protestations of self-defense, and confessed their desire 


to see the hatchet murderer take a long drop attached to 
a short rope. 


Due to a technicality in the Minnesota legal system 
that desire was never realized. Under that legal code, 
a Jury trial was necessary before a death sentence could 
be Pronounced. Since a guilty plea eliminated the need 
for a Jury, only those convicted after pleading not guilty 
Could be Sentenced to die. Taking advantage of the legal 
loophole, John Beaver pleaded guilty, almost’ certainly 
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escaping the destinction of being the First Stearns Count 
resident sentenced to_ hang. Instead he was committeg i 
the tender mercies of Stillwater State Prison, to Serve 
a life sentence at hard labor, with fourteen days per year 
in solitary confinement on a diet of bread and water, ne 
more than three days in solitary to be Served 
consecutively. 


In June of 1872 the convicted killer entereg the 
penitentiary gates. Because of the alertness of Minnesota 


Historical Society employees, who literally dug up State 


prison files after prison officials buried them to destro 
old records, a lengthy account of Beaver's life withi, 
the prison walls exists. When admitted he was describeq 
as a forty- year-old farmer, five feet ten inches tal] 
with brown hair, blue eyes, and a fair complexion. For 
the next twenty years cell 80C, measuring five feet by 
seven feet, was home. Sharing that cell block were two 


other prisoners of considerably more notoriety: Cole anq 
Jim Younger, former members of Jessie James' gang of ill-fated 
Northfield bank raiders. 


Though John Beaver cheated the hangman, his life at 
the Minnesota state penitentiary was anything but pleasant. 
In 1911, presumably a time of greater enlightenment than 
the penal system of the 1870's, W. C. Heilbron wrote a 
book entitled Convict Life at the Minnesota State Prison. 
On its pages the following rules for prisoners were outlined, 


Silence was required at all times. Looking at a visitor 
Or receiving anything from one, or from fellow prisoners, 
was forbidden. A military atmosphere, in which prisoners 
marched to and from their destinations and saluted guards, 
waS observed. For the first five years of his confinement, 
prisoner Beaver seems to have chafed at the stringent rules 
of the institution. Ten violations of prison rules, among 


them talking, staring at a visitor, making noise, insulting 
the Deputy Warden, refusing to perform his work properly, 
and disobeying orders were listed on his record. For those 
infractions he suffered two punishments. 


; The less severe was solitary confinement. Describing 
that corrective measure as it was applied in 1911, Heilbron 
noted the prisoner was forced to stand on the inside of 
a cell door while his hands were handcuffed to the bars. 
Ten hours was the normal duration of a day's punishment. 
After being released for the night the convict could _— 
look forward to sleeping on a wooden plank. Sleep mus 
have been hard to come by in any event, since solitary 
confinement meant a diet of one slice of bread and i 
cup of water per day. Because Beaver was sentenced — 
fourteen days of solitary confinement each year 4§ i al 
of his punishment for murdering his wife, and an eee 
three and one-half days of solitary for prison rule violations: 
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sation of being handcuffed to, 
eee! bars muSt have been a familiar 
co 


and staring thr 
One to him. 


Ough, 


The second class 
f correction was confinement 
: the dungeon. No descrip- 
m7 n of that punishment 
cond be found, though, 
despite the Sinister 
association of that name 
with torture, there is 
no direct evidence to 
suggest Beaver was physically 
mistreated during the 
six days he spent there. 
If the St. Cloud Journal- 
Press is to be believed, 
the use of coercion bordering 
on torture was not entirely 
lacking at Stillwater 
in the 1890's. According 
to that newspaper, William 
Lee, son of a black carriage 


driver from St. Cloud, 
was subjected to ae stream 
of running water for 
five hours before submitting 
to prison authority. 


If the water was cold. 
the pain would have been 


intense. Though Beaver Solitary confinement, 

never tried to escape, Stillwater prison, about 

a prisoner who did in 1911. The outer door was 
1881 and was recaptured usually shut, leaving the 
found himself attached prisoner in darkness. 

by the ankle to a ball Minnesota Historical Society. 
and chain and watched 


by a special guard. 


Bright Spots for a life term prisoner at Stillwater 
were few and far between. Church offered an opportunity 
to vary the monotony of prison life, as well as comfort 
the Soul, and an occaSional visitor offered a diversion 
from the same faces. Children visiting the prison were 
©Specially fascinating to the inmates. Such simple pleasures 
as reading, however, were unavailable until 1886, fourteen 
years after. Beaver began serving his life sentence. 
Certainly no one imprisoned at Stillwater had to be reminded 

ey were being punished. 


oy Perhaps due to the close confinement of his cell, 
req estbly as a means of escaping the dawn-to-dusk labor 
Wired of him, John Beaver answered the morning sick 
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fifty-eight times in _ the three a 
illness records were kept, 1877 through ped Though descripn’ 
in 1893 as in feeble health, he was then Sixty-two Years 
old. with twenty years of prison life behind him. Had Beave, 
been as chronically ill as his medical records from 1877 
through 1879 suggest, it seems unlikely he would have SUTViveg 
the intervening fourteen years of confinement. 


Regardless of whether Beaver was actually sick os 
seeking psychological release by feigning illness, Outside 
the prison walls efforts were being made to. secure his 
release. Ten years after entering prison a petition, Signed 
by several unidentified people, was presented to Governor 
Hubbard. In 1883 and again in 1889 efforts were made to 
free the murderer. Editor Mitchell of the St. Cloud Journal] - 
Press cynically proclaimed the effort an attempt by the 
petitioners to get their hands on several thousand dollars 
Beaver inherited from a relative in Europe after entering 
prison. Superficially the explanation offered a Plausible 
motive for seeking the release of such a brutal murderer, 
When a commutation of the sentence to twenty-five years 
was finally granted by Governor Nelson in 1893, however, 
the list of petitioners requesting the commutation § seemed 
above suspicion. They included Otto Zardetti, the Bishop 
of St. Cloud; Peter Brick, the prosecuting attorney at 
Beaver's trial; and D. W. Bruckhart, the Mayor of St. Cloud. 
Added to their recommendations was a favorable report from 


the Board of Managers of the prison. 


call one hundred 


eliminated as the motivation for 
securing Beaver's release, the only alternative seems to 
be to accept the reasons cited on the commutation order. 
They were the age of the prisoner, who in 1888 was the 
Oldest inmate at Stillwater, his ill health, the belief 
on the part of the petitioners that he had reformed, his 
intention to leave the country if released, and his belief 
at the time of the crime that his wife had been unfaithful. 
Though the document commuting John Beaver's’ sentence made 
no provision for any time off for good behavior, thus denying 
his release before 1897, on November 7, 1893, the hatchet 
murderer became a free man. The reason for the early release 
waS never explained. Wasting no time on questions, age 
left for Belgium immediately to claim his inheritance an 
presumably spend his remaining years in comfortable obsurity. 


Since greed can be 
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STEINBURG'S GOAT 


d Robert Leitch made a list of his friends t 
so shot, one of the names would certainly au "Beer 
killer, Theodore Steinburg. Only minutes before 
shot Leitch was sitting with Steinburg in front of 
peing d Mayor James Boyd's store, talking and laughing 
Both were respected members of the community and described 
kind-hearted. Fifteen minutes later Leitch was dead, 


as his wind pipe, and Stei 

iat wound in ; einburg was under 
Saud for murder. Two co-defendants were never tried: 
a full of liquor and a pistol that was _ too handy 


at the wrong time. 


Bob Leitch waS an early pioneer of Stearns County, 
residing there for at least fifteen years before his death. 
Well-muscled as 4 result of his occupation as a teamster 
and laborer, the tall frame of the bearded thirty-four 
year -oOld was diminished somewhat by a slightly stooping 
gate. Though quarrelsome when drinking, his sober disposition 
was winning enough to have attracted a wife, who bore him 
a son in 1860. Forty-year-old Theodore Steinburg was also 
married,to a wife fifteen years his junior, and connected 
through marriage to the Rosenburgers, a prominent St. Cloud 
family. The father of five was known to be generally of 
a quiet disposition, but had been drinking heavily for some 
weeks before the shooting and was intoxicated the evening 


Leitch was killed. 


About 8:00 on the evening of July 24, 1873, Steinburg 
and Leitch sat perched on salt barrels in front of Boyd's 
store on St. Germain Street. Conversation turned to the 
subject of a goat owned by Steinburg, apparently the object 
of a running joke between the two men. Both laughed and 
talked for about ten minutes, after which Mr. Steinburg 
wobbled across St. Germain Street, due to his heavy drinking, 
and entered his saloon nearly opposite Boyd's store. Within 
a few minutes a boy came walking down St. Germain Street, 
ringing a bell to draw attention to a horse-doctor's lecture 
scheduled for that evening. Steinburg, perhaps a little 
Silly due to his drinking, remarked he could ring a bell 
better than that and got his own bell, which may have been 
used to announce the free lunch served in his bar. Steinburg 
went to the saloon door and rang the instrument a few times. 


with Across the street at Boyd's, Robert Leitch was conversing 
and Mathias Mickley, an old friend, former county sheriff, 
Upri Minnesota Mounted Rangers veteran during the Sioux 
War ne before joining the Union army during the Civil 
Steukace Suggested they go across the street and make 
been urg treat them to a drink. Though Mickley had recently 
his Pade and was unenthusiastic about a drink, he accompanied 

riend to the bar. When they entered the saloon Leitch 
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’ Ss. Steinbur 
. where his lunch was B reply 
rca oe eects be no lunch until 10:00 the next MOPnin ; 
e5th ane tried to persuade the bar owner to feed then 
re) 


; but 

too dull. Mickle 
replied that times were Y then 
Stetnbare li a of drinks for himself, Leitch, Steinbyp. 
en Andrew Meyers, the only other saloon customer. After 


drinking his cognac Mickley went home, leaving the hee 
three in the saloon. 


The conversation again turned to Steinburg's 
Leitch asked the bar keeper how much he wanted for 


the 
ld not sell jt 
animal; Steinburg replied he cou » Lette 
insisted he must and offered two dollars and fifty cents, h 
Suddenly the good-natured atmosphere changed. Leitch told 


the chuckling Steinburg, "Mr. Man, that goat 1S mine any 
I will have it." Steinburg called Leitch a damned liar 
and found himself called a "God damned lying Stinking pup," 


Leitch, standing at the center of the bar and Steinburg 
at the rear, began moving toward each other. Bob Leitch 
put his hand in his breast pocket and offered to take Theodore 
Steinburg outside and fix him. Then, according to Mr. 
Steinburg's testimony, Leitch fixed his fearful-looking 
eyes, rolling in their sockets, on the bar Owner. Becoming 
frightened, Steinburg kept one eye on his friend of a few 
moments before while turning half-way around to a drawer 


behind the bar. Turning to face Leitch again, Steinburg 
held a Colt navy revolver in both hands, the barrel pointed 


up. Armed with the foot-long hog leg, he addressed the 
glaring man that faced him over the bar, ". . . now Robert, 
shut up or leave, it is time . ., ," At this Leitch 
ground his teeth, according to Steinburg, and muttered to 
himself ". . O [sic] dam isic) shit . . ." and then 


Shoot if you dare. .. ." 


Andrew Meyers, the Only other person in the bar, was 
filling his pipe and chose that moment to look down into 
its bowl. Steinburg, the Only other living witness to the 
Shooting, testified Leitch then called him a coward. At 
those words Steinburg lowered the muzzle of the gun slightly, 
One finger on the trigger, his thumb on the hammer. After 
“a short pause, the right-handed Leitch lunged for the gua 


with his left hand. There was a loud report, Steinburg 
Said ", |. my God . . ." as the gun was nearly knocked 
from his hand, and Leitch, a wild look on his face and 7 
hand over his heart, began Sinking to his knees. Andr 


Meyers left his seat along the west wall of the same 
at the sound of the shot to catch Leitch as a sgaagae 
Steinburg walked around from behind the bar. Within “Boyd 
Seconds the saloon began filling with people. Mayor tween 
whose store had been the scene of a friendly chat pe rirst 
the two men a few minutes before, was one of Oe aaa 
to enter. He questioned William Wegner, the Oe icotite 
who was just coming in the rear door when the S&S 
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red, and then arrested both 
burg kept saying “- - . I don't know how ; 
an Shot throug the windpipe, iach co 
his own blood within a few minutes. His friend of in 
ears, Theodore Steinburg, could only bear to boas seven 
iy ing man once as he lay on the bar room floor. at the 


occur 
Stein 


Wegner and Steinburg. 


After getting his coat and saying goodb 
the bar owner was led to jail. At the pchotaei 
held the night of the shooting, the gun used 
mysteriously disappeared. Barney Overbeck, a prominent 
hotel keeper and Stearns County Coroner for nineteen 
years, was entrusted with the gun by the County Attorney 
as was customary in such cases. Overbeck put the revolver 
in his coat pocket, where most men carried them in nineteenth 
century Stearns County. H. L. Gordon, who later acted as 
an attorney for Steinburg, objected that ai coat pocket 
was a dangerous place for a gun. Mr. Overbeck withdrew 
the weapon and put it on a shelf. After refusing Gordon's 
request to assist the coroner's jury in reaching a decision 
Overbeck later entered the jury room to receive the verdict. 


family, 
! inquest, 
in the killing 


When he returned, the pistol was gone, taken by John M, 
Rosenburger , Steinburg's brother-in-law. In turn Rosenburger 
passed the gun to Gordon, who kept it until the arraignment, 
four days later. Also in Rosenburger's possession was a 


bullet, said by the defense to be the same one that passed 
through Mr. Leitch and hit a screen behind him. After finding 
it, Rosenburger told Andrew Meyers of his discovery, but 
requested his silence. The bullet, turned over to Defense 
Attorney Gordon for presentation during the trial, fit 
the indentation in the screen. 


At the arraignment there was some question whether 
the gun produced, though the same type that killed Robert 
Leitch, was the exact gun. The number of primer caps and 
arrangement of empty and loaded cylinders in the revolver 
seemed to one witness different than when the gun was examined 
at the inquest. The reason the defendant's attorney 
and brother-in-law took the hand gun is unclear. If they 
intended to tamper with the weapon, or hide it, why was 
it produced at the trial? if another pistol was substituted 
for the one actually used in the killing, what could they 
have hoped to gain by such a shell game? Perhaps the gun's 
disappearance was a simple case of over zealousness after 
all, and not an effort to alter evidence. 


Bound over for grand jury investigation at the conclusion 
of the arraignment, the critical issue in the case was 
whether Leitch was deliberately shot by Steinburg, or grabbed 
for the gun and caused it to go off by accident. Andrew 
Meyers, the only uninvolved witness, did not see the actual 
Shooting. Steinburg's testimony that the gun was uncocked 
and Leitch had grabbed for it was uncorroborated. It was 


$3 
therefore necessary for the derense to present uy 
explaining the gun's accidental discharge. Following ~ 
line of reasoning, defense lawyers) argued Robert IN 
must have stepped up on a low iron rail in front hv) 
bar to bring himself into the line of fire of the . th, 
whose barrel, according to Theodore Steinburg's eur Sto] 
was still pointed upward. 1Mony 


Since Steinbdurg acknowledged his thumb. was 
uncocked hammer and his finger on the trigger, it folicu 
for the defense's theory to be correct the hammer owed 
have had to be pulled back accidentally during would 
for the weapon, and the trigger pulled, also accidenta) 
To determine whether the deceased was tall enough to b . 
himself into the line of fire, his body was exhumed Rs 
once by the defense and once by the prosecution. The Mensur, 
ments showed he was nearly six feet tall. The bullet enter, 
Leitch’'s chest through the articulation of the Sternun 
one and one-half inches from the central line of hig body 
passed through his trachea, nicked the right side of hi 
Spinal column and exited through his back, between th 
third and fourth ribs, two and one-half inches from thy 
median line. The ball then lodged in a screen running through 
the middle of the saloon, five feet one-eighth inches from 
the floor Since the bar rail was six and one-quarter inchoe 
above the floor, two scenarios explaining Leitch's injuries 


and the path of the bullet are _ possible. Bob Leitch 
may have grabbed the barrel of the gun, pulling the muzzle 
toward himself The movement of the weapon could have pulled 
the hammer back under Steinburg'’s thumb, cocking the pistol 
and permitting it to go off in the ensuing struggle. Alterna- 
tively, Theodor: Steinburg, inebriated, scared and the 
object of Leitch's profanity, may have leveled the weapon 
after being dared to shoot and called a coward, and fired. 
[In either case the bullet indentation on the screen five 
feet above the floor proves the pistol was pointed In a 
nearly horizontal position, since if Leitch had gotten 


up on the bar rail and leaned over a nearly vertical gun 
barrel, the bullet would have been lodged in the ceiling 
or high up in the rear wall. 


After the December , 1873 indictment of ae 
for second degree manslaughter, the defendant $s arin 


moved the indictment be set aside because of jury tam Fill 
Though no information about the tampering charge aries 
exists, the judge, James McKelvey, seems to have se ert 
pressed by the claim. Instead, the indictment Was is caueee 
because it was drawn up so improperly 
manslaughter conviction could have been gym 
on eight thousand dollars bail, Steinburg drew 4 more 


tic jury the second time around and was not indicted. 


James M. McKelvy , 

Seventh District Court 
Judge, 1866 to 1883 and 
father of Sheriff James E£, 
McKelvy. Portrait at 
Stearns County Courthouse. 
Photo by author. 


AN AFFAIR TO REMEMBER 


Within two months of the grand Jury's decision sity 
to indict Theodore Steinburg a new case was being prepare 
for 1tS consideration, this time an investigation into 


the death of Mrs. Catherine Holler. Arrested for the Killing 
WaS a neighbor and former lover of Mrs. Holler, Henry <atil 
The plaintiff in the tragic drama was John Holler, husban 

of the deceased and by several accounts an unusually quarrel - 
Some neighbor. Complicating the jury's deliberation were 
the accounts Given of Mrs. Holler's death by the two men, 


SO wildly divergent that one ofthe menwas almost certainly 
lying. 


The origin of trouble between Henry Moonen and “epi 
Holler was a@ Six-month affair between Moonen and Mrs. Holler 
in 1868 or 1869. Mr. Moonen was then employed by John Holler 
@S a farmhand. While working for the Hollers, Henry eho 
lived with them, sleeping on the floor, and in cold Sania 
in the Hollers’ bed with the couple. The affair began w : 

Holler was away from home for an extended period, leaving 
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Moonen responsible for the farm work. When Holle 
of their relationship he warned Moonen never _ 
his house again. Since that time there had been an 
able ill will between the two men. Surprising] 

their former relationship, Catherine Holler ee. 7 Elven 
joined in the hostilities; according to Moonen atlegedly 
the extent of helping her husband attack him with “ven to 
and pitchfork. Ominously, when relating the n SCythe 
that alleged attack to neighbor Joseph Zeis, Moonen ie of 
he did not intend to run again as he had in the CClareg 
= let it go as it may, if it goes for life or saan 


learneg 
to come to 
understang_ 


I wont [sic] run anymore." death 
Catherine Holler and Mrs. Moonen argued at least tw} 
Since the ending of the affair. Other neighbors ee 
to be having trouble with Mr. Holler. About a year a 
the death of Holler's wife, Mr. and Mrs. Wolfgang Fis a 
went to court to place John Holler, Ferdinand Danzl eats 
Mathias Winter under a five hundred dollar bond to keep 


the peace. Though the action appeared to have worked for 
a few years, in June of 1877 Holler was again in court 
charged with knocking Mr. Fischer down with a gun and beating 
him up. Another neighbor, identified Only as Standelmeyer 
Similarly had difficulties with Holler, who charged Standel. 
meyer with chasing his cattle on open land. 


The major bone of contention between Holler and his 
neighbors was the road which ran _ through his property, 
the northeast quarter of section thirty-four in Krain Township. 
Because of a slough the section road passed through Holler's 
land. Though the sheriff reported the road in regular use 
by the neighborhood, Holler made a great deal of trouble 
about its course. Trouble over that road fanned the smoldering 
Holler-Moonen feud into an open flame that consumed Mrs. 
Holler. 


All day August 14, 1874, Henry Moonen worked cutting 
wheat for Wolfgang Fischer, the man who had had so much 
trouble with John Holler. As they worked, aren 
touched on the Hollers, Fischer saying prophetically ae 
Holler was quarreling with everyone and would get a ae 
Curiously, despite the testimony of Joseph Ze1s one ae 
was determined not to run from the Hollers any_ 7 se 
Mr. Fischer said Moonen was uninterested in Coe id as 
the Hollers, citing his wife of two years and out 
the reason. Presumably Henry Moonen was concern 
their welfare, should anything Ps Agate 
stoutly-built thirty-five-year-o ar nies 
about facing the Hollers, or possibly he acted apa 
when meeting his antagonists on the road. a uiee possible 
and Moonen both had problems with Holler 1t ee qesigned 
that Mr. Fischer's testimony waS 4 alle’ Sete ‘one liked: 
to protect his hired man from a neighbor ne 
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dless of Moonen’s intentions when he 
his shotgun on his shoulder, the 
d that ran through the Holler place 


left work that 


Regar 
only Way home WAS 


day, 
the roa 
when Henry Moonen reached the part of the 


swung out onto John Holler's land he met wagon track 


t i 
tha ject ing which ended in the stabbing death of io ee 
Aside from those incontestable facts, proven by PP edaapec 
evidence, virtually every detail of the stories ih A ala 
Holler and Moonen conflicted. | Old by 

According to 
John Holler's testimony, 
he and his wife were 
rounding up | their 
cows, which were 
foraging in two locations 
that evening. Hearing 
loud cries, he ran 
in the direction 
from which they came, 
until he reached 
the section road. 
There he saw his 
wife on her knees 
before Henry Moonen, 
her hands clasped 
and held up imploringly 
to him. Disregarding 
her pleas, Moonen 
raised his gun and 
hit her on the head 
with it, with such 
force the weapon 
broke in two. Meanwhile 
John Holler ordered 
his dog to _ ; 
sic um and, 
dropping his gun 
to have it out with 
his fists, ran toward 


his wife's attacker. 

As Mrs. Holler struggled 
to stand after the 
blow, the family 
dog duly sicked Moonen, 
biting him on the 
leg, and then yelped 


Catherine Holler's body was 
found at the bottom of this 
hill on county road 152, 
section 34 and 35, Krain 
Township. Photo by author. 


and ran away. Now 

on her feet, Moonen advanced on the woman, 4s though about 
to attack. Suddenly she screamed ". . . Jesus Marie [sic] 
Joseph I am stabbed. . ."' walked toward her husband, her 


hand on her stomach, and held onto him for support. 
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Not satisfied with stabbing his former 
then stabbed John Holler, who Jumped from the tm Moon. 
the woods and ran toward home, Moonen at his heels d 
and cutting. After a short distance the Assailant eine 
up the chase, yelling after his fleeing Victim » Rave 
will get you some other time and blow your li 


hte our, | 
The wounded husband returned to the road, whew 8 out.» 


re 

his wife doubled up, dead. Tearing open her teu foung 
her punctured bowels protruding from a horrible © say 
wound. Two or three other wounds, also fatal. were She 
one in the apex of the heart, another in the eta Served 


possible semi-circular injury in an unspecified 
After the examination Holler felt dizzy 
home, stopping three times on the way to 
loss of blood. After arriving at his 
children for help. 


and started ( 
Fest due to a 
house he 


In Henry Moonen's’ version of the incident, he 


confronted where the section road entered the Holler hae 
by Mr. and Mrs. Holler and their dog. Told Several bias 
to go back, Moonen replied each time that he couldn't. 
Holler then approached him with a club. When 


the two Men 
were within about three paces of each other, Henry Moonen 


cocked his shotgun and pointed it at John Holler's cheat 
Holler went back to his wife, got his own gun, cocked it 
and pointed it at Moonen, and gave the weapon to Mrs. Holler. 


He then advanced once more with the Club, raised as if 
to strike. Moonen retreated into the brush as far as he 
could go, not wanting to shoot his assailant. When retreat 
was no longer possible he hit Mr. Moonen over hig right 
Shoulder with the firearm, breaking the shotgun in_ two. 
Mrs. Holler rushed to the aid of her husband, striking 


Moonen on the side of his head and knocking him down. Seeing 


his opportunity the dog joined in, biting Moonen on _ the 
knee joint. 


Sprawled on the ground, a dog chewing on his leg, 
Moonen presented the ideal opportunity for a wronged husband 
to get revenge. Holler jumped on his wife's former lover. 
Fearful he would be killed, Moonen drew a small deer knife 
and slashed wildly with it, thinking only John Holler re 
on top of him. Holler yelled, ". . . he's using the plot 
; "and ran into the bushes. Moonen's neat aeiret 
waS of getting up, collecting his gun and hat, and star i 
for his home, about one mile away. Glancing back reine 
Mrs. Holler running along the road, with Mr. Holler poate 
from the bushes ahead of him. Getting past ae nnathae: 
ran all the way home. After arriving, he went to gare rhe 
a Justice of the peace for Krain Township, ¢0 had 10% 
Hollers arrested. There he learned his wien to act- 
filed his bond and so was not officially CON ee noller was 
The next day a neighbor's boy told Moonen Mrs. 


; the sam 
dead. The sheriff arrested the accused killer 
day. 


oe et 
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An analysis of both Stories 
Holler's version there seems to hawa NCOnsistencies. 


In b 
Moonen to attack Mrs Cen no moti 

or Henry + Holler, ve 

ertainly had reason not to like Mr, ace John Holler 


hit Mrs. Hol) 
ller said Moonen er on the h 
me such violence the gun broke ip ise. ac pole Shotgun, 
on her head or shoulders during the post ark was found 
Henry Moonen, however, did have scars 


on his head h 
e said he had been struck by Mrs. Moonen vw; Cad, where 
ote and shotgun, and on his knee tatat With a Combination 


; » Wh 
the Holler's dog had bitten him. Moonen's Nereis 


e saw Mrs. Holler running down the ro 

a severely with his knife eontradiores gad Ribak: 
of Dr. A. O. Gilman and Dr. Hugo Schumann, who eel) 
it unlikely the woman could have gotten up from the ace 
after receiving her wounds, much less run down a nA 
Considered in its entirety, however, there were fewer discre- 
pancies between the physical evidence and Henry Moonen's 
version of what happened. Holler's record of disputation 
with his neighbors, especially Moonen and Fischer. and 
his trial for knocking down and beating Fischer, was further 
circumstantial evidence of his capacity for violence. 


Taken to the Stearns County jail, the accused was 
confined while awaiting the recovery of John Holler, the 
prosecution's main witness. Mr. Holler was cut seven times 
during the incident, though not nearly as Seriously as 
his wife. In September Moonen was charged with first degree 
murder at a preliminary hearing,and indicted for that offense 
in December. Brought to trial that same month, the jury 
spent the evening of December 10, all day December 11, and 
the morning of December 12, 1874, in deliberation. By the 
third morning it became evident the jurors were unable 
to agree upon a verdict. Instructed by the judge to continue 
deliberations, perhaps in an effort to avoid a _ repetition 
of the costly and time-consuming re-trial that had been 
necesSary in the Charles McManus murder case, the jury 
found Henry Moonen not guilty. 


THE BATTLE OF COLD SPRING 


On May 24, 1876, the St. Cloud Times ran an article 
about a general brawl that occurred two days earlier in 
Cold Spring. Between eighty and one hundred wagon loads 
of wheat had been driven into town to be soad har ra 

long winter just passed and money in their pockets ee 
wheat Sales, the farmers indulged their taste oo king 
aS a group. In some unknown manner the general health ee it 
turned into a "physical discussion," as the 106s ssueron. 
in which as Many as fifty people took part. Poe ensed 
Supply of black eyes and bloody noses were es 
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ombatants, whose efforts were lightheart . 
a ree of Cold Spring" by the Times. One. ot | 
note, briefly touched upon in the story, was Mi noug 
to Peter Thommey, 4 former at. Cloud Policeman. Ln jury 
the fight he was hit in the forehead with a Mason's During 
wielded by Nicholas Lardy, producing a skull trheta: time. 
triangular cut over the injured area. Exactly one '* and 
after receiving the inJjury Thommey's condition 
critical the damaged portion of bone in his skull wa 
Two days later Thommey died. 


became ‘. 
s TeMOveq 


icholas Lardy now found himself the prisoner 0: 
cocke=, the constable of Wakefield. Charged i Stephan 
degree murder, later reduced to second degree manslaughter’ 
Lardy was released on three thousand dollars bai] to wet 
the action of the grand jury at the December term of distri t 
court. His apprehension level must have soared to new heights 
as he heard himself indicted for Thommey's death in Decembe, 
of 1876. Without explanation, the same issue of + hg 
Cloud Journal-Press that noted Lardy's indictment, announced 
the discharge of the prisoner. No analysis of the 


Case 
was offered by local newspapers and no other record exists 
leaving the reason for the verdict a matter of conjecture. 


Nicholas Lardy lived to the ripe old age of eighty-two, 
passing away on August 28, 1922. 


NOBODY LIKES A WISE GUY 


Almost a year to the day after the Battle of Cold 
Spring, county newspapers were obliged to print another 
account of a fatal physical discussion. The combatants 
were a farmer from Grove Township, Gerhard Neihaus, and 
B. H. Beumer, whose place of residence was not reported. 
AS in so many of the homicides in nineteenth century Stearns 
County, alcohol played a role. Having occupied the morning 
Of May 30, 1877, drinking in a New Munich saloon, Beumer 
made hiS way home that afternoon, passing by the Neihaus 
farm on the way. Noticing a building raising in progress 
and a keg of beer provided by Neihaus to lubricate his 
neighbor's sore muscles, Beumer began helping himself 


the brew, all the while behaving in a most quarrelsome 
manner. 


AS everyone sat down to the meal provided by Neihaus, 
Beumer shook ashes from his pipe into the _ food. mayine 
had enough of the uninvited troublemaker, Mr. Neihaus too 
him by the shoulder and marched him off his farm. At = 
the ornery intruder lost his pipe > 
d not leave without it. Not re 


by its knife-wielding here when he 
himself with a stick of wood , hit B 
nead, stunning him momentarily. Not to be ghee Over the 
after recovering his senses, renewed the cece oft, Beumer, 
Gerhard Neihaus found a sturdy club and Pret ies This time 
a hard blow on the top of the head. ; his attacker 


Beumer lay where he fell a}} t , 
In the evening he was brought i we ‘ Pict day, 
midnight, thirteen hours after being clubbed. Perha ed about 
of his outrageous behavior in front of so ae ri 
at the building bee, and as a mark of the fifogis tc 
nineteenth century legal procedure, which to modern ob . 
may appear inconsistent and arbitrary, no observers 


inquest 
into the death. Though both English isighuac SP 
published in St. Cloud predicted an investigation of "aha 


incident at the next term of district court, none was ever 
held. | 


THE BOY BROCKWAY TOWNSHIP GAVE AWAY 


Another example of the lack of uniformity in investigating 
questionable deaths was the demise of 4A retarded orphan 
in January of 1879. William Philips was a ward of Brockway 
Township, before being, in the words of one newspaper account, 
“given'' to a Mr. Hartzing, who resided in the township. 


On January 19, 1879, the body of the pathetic seventeen- 
year_old was found in an exposed part of a building, presumably 
on the Hartzing farm, dressed only in a calico shirt. He 
was laying on a pile of wet straw that had frozen to the 
ground, a piece of gray blanket over him. His starved body 
bore partially-healed scars on the back of his legs, suggestive 
of a beating with a stick. Complaints about the boy's treatment 
had been received before by unnamed authorities, but even 
though Hartzing was noted for his harshness and cruelty, 
nothing was done. A coroner's jury declared the death due 
to exposure and ill-treatment, and the St. Cloud Journal-Press 
waS once again confident of a grand jury investigation. 
With that, the case disappeared from recorded history. 


Though the Minnesota Historical Society holds complete 
newspaper files of the two rival St. Cloud newspapers, 
and though criminal and civil court files from 1879 are 
also complete, no further record of the case can be found. 

ivable. 

That such a ing could be forgotten seems inconcelva 
Though both the pa ba and the Times were ey 
Guilty of stretching the facts, the accuracy of both pore spine 
especially the Journal-Press, was good. It is ge ae 

at nineteenth century newspapers maintained fa 


- 


st i oO 
er 


the Times a 
labeled murderse eee Press SUSPicious enroids d 
before their ees fe Suspects were deaths Were. In boy 
waS not fr lais. Just as Often Called mu ; Foutinel, 
perhaps see ce Or written ee SY ig Seven 
per ee or hoon for offending. Ague top st imony 
details sureoundtn: ie a dol iberecrieers “a 
finding of child b us a death ea 7 na 
tie elecuiaca abuse by the coroner's 4, Furthermo CAting 
Journal-Press “Tf seal qe published i tte 8 cont 
lender a ’ etails eco th be 
- light after the coroner's fives ce hare 
€y would have gone unre wvertO0 it 4e one 
both papers’ showed in homicides given the kee Be ttenee 
attention of Subscribers Wh eo rivalry for nt 
waS not conducted remains a yates meee gury Lnvestigarig: 
. on 


In the William Philips child 
ab 

ane a double failure. Certainly ci There seens 
the Subite are ‘an arta of their own day te ee 
, | estigation was nform 
a ae may also have failed ie = 
eee: 11ne how and why the boy died and to affix r 0 

y, if any, for the death. Either an intiocent dee 
condemned by the press, though the coroner's 4 eee 
to have indicated otherwise, or justice was not done a tee 


HARD LUCK OTTO 


William Otto seems to have been as short on luck and 
good judgement as he was in stature. Within a ten-year 
span the five foot four inch’ blacksmith turned saloon 
keeper lost his son, Mathias, who drowned after falling 
off a platform in Lake George, plead guilty to selling 
liquor to minors (along with six other people,) and suffered 
through a manslaughter trial, imprisonment and 4 painful 
death at his own home. That his last ten years were unhapp; 
ones seems certain; the proportions of personal responsibility, 
faulty judgement and bad luck that resulted in that unhapp: 


ness is less clear. 
. A ie 
On the night of November 23, 1882, about 8:00 any 
Fargo School teacher Philip Richter and his haved 
were shooting a game of pool at a a : ernest 
other people were in the bar with roan ae 
Butler, attentively massaging Arete jutside : 
the melody wafting into the cold 4 as otto argued 
Below the music, angry voices . - 
with two Scandinavians try1hée to vargumen 
paying for their beer. As One ic crap: 
men entered the drinking est& Grell, 


atZ 
bartender), Smith's brother, and Ign 
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laborer. Hearing the disagree 
me 
coat and went to the front door, promanty, noes 
yY to 


off their leaving without payin 
preven the Scandinavians. The man ose Ubell pushed 


Sst 
one Richter brothers, prompting Philip eae ae oss into 
the sone accounts, Richter then told Ignatz Grell Ccording 
that again and punched him when Grell came toward "hi to 
do the Richters continued tneir game, Grell aide Ga im. 
wept behind the sn ea pacify men who would not 
we peaceful otherwise. 


Map showing billiard hall 
and saloon of Billy Otto, 
yin which Philip Richter 
was beaten. Minnesota 
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aried considerably. 
Accounts of the next few minutes V Sere pistes 


According to William Otto the men began a geste nehind Philip 
by bumping into their cues. Ignatz Grel Lat back his cue 
Richter in such a way that he could not nai jed Richter 4 
to shoot. Angry words followed. Grell the fight started 
fool and Richter hit him. Others said 2 naanawian. {ure 
Spontaneously after Grell pushed a b18 Imost immediately 
Richter. However it began, Richter was friend of Grell's. 
Set upon by John Meyer, apparently @ 


Henry Richter ent 
to the aid of his brother 
swinging his pool ' 


into the head of Ignats 
Grell, who Staggered 
toward the Saloon's 
kitchen, a handkerchief 
to his head to Stop 
the flow of blood. 


The next blow to the 
head found Henry Richter 
on the receiving end. 
Stunned, he ran out 
of the saloon, returning 
in a few minutes. When 
he came back, his brother 
was on the floor, being 
stomped by either Meyer 
or bartender Smith. 
Smith then pushed the 
others away, dragged 
Philip Richter to the 
' saloon door and threw 
him out onto the Sidewalk, 
face down. Henry Richter, 
aided by John Moarnan, 
picked the injured 


man up from where he 
me rr lay and took him to 
Bohn's Saloon next 

Scene of the beating death door. 
lg gs ord “The unconse ious 
author. Richter was laid on 
the floor in the back 
room, where Doctors 
Mitchell and Stone 
attended him. Their examinations found the rear. portion 

Of Richter's head badly 


Swollen. Two other physicians, 
Drs. Beebe and O. A. Gilman, made an incision through the 


Scalp at the place of injury and found a_ separation of 
the lamboidal 


and coronal sutvres in the skull. A subsequent 
autopsy disclosed that jagged edges of the fractured bones 
had penetrated the membrane between skull and brain, causing 
bleeding into the brain. Bruises were evident under the 
Scalp over the entire Surface of the cranium. In addition, 
bruises were found on the chest, due no doubt to the kicks 
he had received, and a Quantity of serum was found in the 
chest Cavity. From 8:30 on the evening of the beating (Thurs- 
rey Until 4:00 P.M. the next day, Richter remained on 

€ floor of in Bohn's saloon. He was then 


f's house near the cathedral, where 
aturday. 
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ysion reigned concerning what to do with the lc 
Ses the brawl. Both William Otto and John Salt Were 
pants 3” the morning after the fight and taken to the County 
arres ey'S office. Witnesses available that morning swore 
artorne’) tried to stop the fracas, so Otto and Smith cane 


poth a} By the next day, Saturday, a new witness 5 
relee John Cc. Moarnan. Unlike those questioned the syoerepea 
fe ne Moarnan was not personally involved in the donney- 
morn ‘The new witness declared he had seen Billy Otto 
proo pool cue at Philip Richter, though he was not sure 
ag him, and that John Smith and Ignatz Grell also struck 
he deceased Once again police were called to arrest the 
me acipente in the beating, but by then all of the suspects 
ar otto had fled. Sheriff Mathias Mickley, just returning 


except Cloud after a fruitless search for a_ highwayman 
was given 4 warrant for the arrest of Ignatz Grell and 

n Meyer and set out immediately. Grell, a light complexioned 
immigrant, five feet ten inches tall with brown 
hair and hazel eyes, was traced to Westport. There in the 
upstairs of a farmhouse he was taken without resistance 
while changing clothes. John Meyer eluded the Sheriff's 


dragnet and was never found. Henry Becker, the St. Cloud 
Chief of Police, equalled Mickley's arrest record, apprehending 
Otto but failing to locate John Smith, who likewise never 


stood trial. 


Only seven months in America and one month in 0°St. 
Cloud, Ignatz Grell found himself sharing accommodations 
at what editor William Mitchell euphemistically' referred 
to as the Hotel de Mickley (county jail) with Billy Otto. 
Sharing up to a point that is. Though under the same roof, 
Otto was given a large room while Grell was locked in a 
cell. No doubt some of the indignance with which that seemingly 
unequal treatment was reported in the St. Cloud Journal-Press 
was the result of editor Mitchell's pronounced advocacy 


of temperance. His feelings about saloons and those 
who ran them were summed up in the opening sentences of 
the story reporting Richter's death. "St. Cloud has the 


responsibility of another whiskey murder laid at its doors. 
_ * 4 The row occurred in the whiskey den kept by the 
notorious Billy Otto." 


wer Regardless of Otto's notoriety or lack thereof, conditions 
hate Steadily improving at the Stearns County jail. A Sink 
. i haa Opened up near the _ building in 1875, causing 
were th hazard, had been filled in, and, by 1879, prisoners 
gue; to check out books from the county library, 
by ge 4 by messenger or mail. One list of books read 
Knight Jail's " . . literary fellers .. ." included Arabian 
Faun —w; Hoosier Schoolmaster, Life of Kit Carson, Marble 
Wisey ild Life Under the Equator, Conquest of Peru, Les 
Grecyables, My Wife and I, and The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
uries, who visited the jail each June, reported 
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the lock up to be always clean and tidy, and that 
were fed three times a day. Though 1Mproved cond 
probably did not cheer either Grell or Otto. they ITiony 
at least taken consolation that, since the 
in November, their cases were heard the 
Other less fortunate suspects were often detaine 
as six months waiting for the next Session of court 
begin. Formally indicted on December 5, 1882. William Otta: 
case came to trial first, on December 2]. to's 


At issue was the nature of Otto's involvement { 
melee. According to his own account, he Stepped into ¢ 
fight to protect Richter after several people in he 
including John Smith and John Meyer, attacked 
teacher. The bar owner was thrown against some barre] 
while attempting to pull John Meyer away from the pieatce 4 
Richter, whom Meyer was kicking. Otto accused John aaots 
of holding a pool cue or club used on Richter during the 
fight, though he did not see him use it. e 


Of the thirteen trial witnesses Only John Moarnan 
accused Otto of swinging a pool cue during the brawl. Moarnan 
seemed positive about the fact, but even he was not sure 
whether Otto actually hit Richter. None of the Other thirteen 
noticed a pool cue or club in Otto's hand, and no one else 
accused him of attacking the dead man. Three witnesses 
besides Billy himself, said Otto actively interfered with 
the attackers. Those witnesses were James Safford, a customer 
at the bar, Teresa Heifer, a servant girl at Otto's; and 
Mrs. Otto. Though the testimony of his wife and the servant 
girl may have been suspect because of their relationship 
With Otto, Safford seems not to have had any ties to the 
bar owner. The rest of the witnesses were Split over whether 
Otto was among the combatants, though not an active participant, 
Or completely uninvolved. Most assigned responsibility 
for the head injury to John Smith, who allegedly struck 
Richter with a club, described by Nicholas Kastenholz as 
having an iron nut screwed onto its business end. 


Perhaps there was so much confusion over Otto's where- 
abouts during the fight because he was only five feet four 
inches tall. In a milling group of angry men he could have 
been easily hidden from Sight. Given the testimony of twelve 
people that they did not see him attack Philip Richter, 
and John Moarnan's'§ admission that he could not be sure 
Otto had actually landed a blow with the pool cue, it . 
not surprising the saloon owner was confident of acquis’ 
Imagine his shock, when, after the deliberation of te 
two hours following the two-day trial, the jury pouardeet = 
guilty of second degree manslaughter. Though the co : 
with which John Moarnan testified must have made athing 
convincing witness, and Billy Otto's reputation left ane 
to be desired, a Satisfactory explanation for his conv 
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gace of SO many witnesses who did not see hi 
n the fighting remains elusive. mM engaged 
-- ‘he . 
in ° 


geeing his co-defendant convicted chiefly on the strengtt 
i 


.tness, Ignatz Grell must have ha 
ae owe trial, which immediately fol Lowe, any, Out Look 
apo feet ten inches in height, Grell could not blew ints 
five. as eaSily as Otto may have. Not Only was he noticed 
; ero par fight, but stood accused by John Moarnan of hittin 
P ee first, by William Otto of triggering the fight. 
mae Henry Richter, brother of the deceased. with joining 
and pd prawl soon after it began. Though put out of sri 
in : almost immediately by Henry Richter, the argument 
bee bartender John Smith was responsible for Philip Richter's 


head injury was no more successful for Grel] 


than 
eer been for Otto. After a one-day trial and jury delibera- 
{t ng lasting three and one-half hours, [gnatz Grel] also 
saad himself convicted of second degree manslaughter. 


days after conviction the prisoners were sentenced 
to five and one-half years of hard labor at Stillwater 


state prison. 


Both men began their sentences on December 27, 1882. 
Apparently able to conform to the rigid discipline of the 
prison, neither inmate had any notations of punishment 
for violating prison rules in their records, Despite the 
relatively weaker case against Otto as compared to Grell, 
the latter man was pardoned by Governor Lucius F. Hubbard 
on February 13, 1885, and released four cays later. Otto, 
who was also discharged from prison early, was released 
the day before Christmas of that same year, ten months later 
than Grell. Unlike Ignatz Grell, Otto's release was accomp- 
lished through a commutation, not a pardon, which did not 
restore his civil rights. 


Though a free man, when fifty-year-old William Otto 
returned to St. Cloud from prison, he was not happy. On 
May 19, 1888, minutes after buying a package of strychnine, 
Supposedly to kill rats, Billy Otto died in convulsions. 
Though a suspected suicide, an inquest was never held. 
Described as a drunken family abuser in the obituary which 
appeared in the St. Cloud Journal-Press, Billy Otto's tale 
of self-inflicted trouble, bad luck and poor judgement 
came to an end. Ignatz Grell rebounded more successfully 
from his imprisonment, returning to Stearns County and 
taking up farming. 
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“WHEN I SAW DEATH BEFORE MY EYES, I SHOT” 


earns County homicide, like the Richte 

Pig ed: brothers. Unlike the Richters, who Gent nad 
siete ” shooting to pool, the Vater-Buttner conflict was 
their “of fratricide with 4 pistol. In November or December 
a ae Ernst Vater and Amandus Buttner, half brothers 
* Saxony immigrated to Stearns County, Minnesota. Though 
he traveled to America in each other's company it was 
clear they did not get along. Buttner told one of his neighbors 
Vater had left a wife and child in Germany after obtaining 
one thousand dollars illegally. Both men argued constantly 
with each other. Ominously, Vater, who had trouble with 
his neighbor over &a fence, allegedly told his half brother 


he intended to do away with the man in a way that would 
not arouse suspicion. 


Despite their long history of antagonism, after spending 
his first three months in America in Avon, Buttner went 
to work as a field hand for the half brother he described 
as being "like a live devil." About that time he also 
married a fifteen-year-old girl, Bertha. The three lived 
in the same house for over a year, the men arguing endlessly. 
The addition of a wife to the already volatile relationship 
between the two half brothers brought matters to a head. 


On Friday, March 20, 1885, Bertha Buttner went from 
the Vater farm in Farming Township to St. Cloud, to meet 
her husband who had gone there earlier in the day. Somehow 
they missed each other and Buttner returned home alone. 
When he arrived at the farm his half brother was furious. 
Bertha Buttner had locked the door when she left, forcing 
her brother-in-law to break into his own house with an 
axe. Angrily he told Buttner if Bertha had been home he 
would have chopped her. The recently married farmhand retorted 
Vater had no right to strike his wife, and was’ informed 
it would not be too difficult to chop him as well. Buttner 
then found himself ordered out of the house. He replied 
he would go if paid his wages. That night, as Buttner lay 
awake in bed thinking about his half brother's’ threats, 
he saw Vater get up twice and move toward the axe he always 
kept in the house. Buttner stirred to show he was awake 
and Vater went back to bed each time. 


Genuinely afraid now, Buttner seemed to have made 
up his mind that night that the latest trouble was not 
Just another argument. The morning after Vater's threats 
against his wife and him the young farmer rode to Albany, 
determined to protect himself and Bertha from a midnight 
poo nede There he began one legal proceeding to sue 
ik set wages, and, anticipating the reaction to the 
nage er to place his brother under a bond to keep 

peace. Knowing the two actions would end his relationship 


ea eee ae — ~ 


08 
yater, Buttner asked Gutleb Shoe 


Man, an 
th j S ' a ACQUAL At: , 
v  pelp him move Me ais” Father's home, four l th lal gt 
tO prother Ss place. Shoeman turned him down. tes from 
nis 


A log home on the Ernst Vater farm, 
county highway 9, section 12, Farm 
Township. Photo by author. 


near 
ing 


Undeterred, on _ the way home from Albany he Stopped 
at Joseph Setzer's farm to request his aid in moving. Setzer 
was the man with whom Ernest Vater had quarreled about 
the fence. Not anxious to become involved in another man's 
family dispute, especially one involving Vater, Setzer 
pleaded he was too busy. Instead he Suggested the farmhand 
wait for the constable, who would be riding out to serve 
legal papers on his brother, before attempting to move. 
Finally the worried farmer prevailed upon Setzer to help. 
Monday, March 23, was chosen aS moving day. Before leaving, 
perhaps prompted by visions of another night watching Vater 
Strolling with the axe in the moonlight, Buttner borrowed 
a large derringer. This he kept with him constantly, sleeping 


With it by night, carrying the weapon in his pocket by 
day. 


After Passing a nervous but uneventful weekend, Monday 
morning finally dawned. Ernst Vater was chopping wood by 
the wood pile when Joseph Setzer arrived with his wagon. 
Buttner called to him to give his oxen some hay while he 
hitched his Own, and began untying the two animals to give 


a9 
them water before harnessing them. It igs Unclear 


e : ft Vater 

knew Buttner was leaving before then, but when ing , 

of the situation, the quarrelsome farmer declared ithe 

may be different before he moves. As Amandus Buttner bi 

peared into the stable to get his oxen, Vater $l owad. disap 
Leaning against the side of the building y . 

Taking up ie long-tined tool, Ernst g was & pitchfork, 


Stood framed 
stable doorway, and, according to Buttner. In the 


Said, "We j 
dog." Between two oxen and unable to get rie he 
half brother in the doorway, who was | Nis 


three inches ¢. 
and twenty pounds heavier, Buttner taller 


dodged the 15 
thrust at him. Simultaneously he yelled for help and fumbiss 


to untie an ox. That accomplished, he ran around the fp 

of the animal, his brother in hot pursuit with the four-f ae 
long fork. Chased up against the back Of the barn eda 
charged him with the outstretched Pitchfork like a ‘multi. 
horned bull. Reaching into his pocket. the terrified 
farmer felt the cold metal of the derringer. Convulsively 
too quickly to aim, he raised the weapon to his on-rushia; 
half-brother, later recollecting ". , . when |= saw deur 
before my eyes, I shot." . 


Outside, Bertha Buttner heard her 


husband's Call for 
help, and both she and Joseph Setzer heard a shot. No one 
emerged from the stable. After about a Minute of eerie 
Silence Setzer walked to the building 


and went inside. 
There, on a walkway that ran 


through the middle of the 
building, about eight feet from Amandus Buttner, he found 
Ernst Vater. The farmer was laying on his back, a little 
On his right side, blocd on 


his forehead from the bullet 
wound. The pitchfork was under his right arm. Buttner still 


held the gun. Setzer took in the scene and asked, 
° what have you done now [?]" There was no reply, 


Perhaps to collect his thoughts, the neighbor walked 
outside, followed by Buttner. Able to Speak now, the farmhand 
told Mr. Setzer he would have been killed had he not fired. 
Setzer asked for and received the derringer, and suggested 
Buttner turn himself in to the local constable when asked 
for advice on what to do. Meanwhile Bertha Buttner emerged 
from the house and entered the stable despite her husband's 
wish to spare her the bloody scene. Immediately thereafter 
Buttner and Setzer left for Albany, ironically meeting the 
constable on the way into town. Innocently the police official 
asked the way to the Vater farm, intending to go there 
to serve the legal documents Amandus Buttner had had drawn 
up the previous Saturday. When informed what had happened 
he took Buttner into Custody and transported him to the 
county jail in St. Cloud. There he stayed until the June 
term of district court. Indicted for the killing, the first 
case of fratricide in the county's history was tried on 
June 16 and 17, 1885, resulting in a verdict of not guilty. 
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WAS IT MURDER? 


t Wagner resented Ste 

death of Felix g Pp ente Stearns Count 

The th the difficult problem of reaching a verdint 
circumstantial evidence of any murder 


purie® 
Jase upos pineteenth century Stearns County history. That 
crial to say the flimsiest evidence,but, rather, evidence based 
ig 1 ne word of the accused, her son, and the statements 
bors, not verifiable in most cased by corroborating 
evidence. Also significant for the legal history 
physica. County was the large role reasonable doubt played 
_ the Jur 's decision. More than any other murder trial 
n century Stearns County, the appearance and 
of the accused seemed to weigh heavily in_ the 
of guilt or innocence, by the news’ media at 


and possibly the courtroom's spectators and jury. 


Felix Wagner had the misfortune of being born physically 

rfect in an era when strength and stamina were virtually 

for most occupations, especially farming. 

stunted leg and poor vision (though still 

most of the farm's business was conducted 
assisted by her thirteen-year-old son, 


Hobbled by one 
capable of working, 


Barbara Wagner appeared suited to a life of hard manual 
labor, according to one description of her. Coarse featured 
and heavy browed, the light blue eyes of the constantly 
laboring woman seemed to one newspaper reporter to be without 
expression whatsoever, though she was on trial for her 
life. The only interest she appeared to take in courtroom 
proceedings was in her  son's”~ testimony. Perhaps because 
of her hardworking ways and need to rely on the boy to 
help with farm work, there seemed to be an unsually deep 


bond between mother and son. 


The affection between the two was not an excluding 
kind of love, however. Though frequently described as unfeeling 
toward her husband, even when he was dying, Barbara Wagner 
kept company with a Mr. Sumps or Zumm, though the nature 
of that relationship was not described. Whatever its degree 
of intimacy, Mr. Wagner did not like it and argued with 
his wife about it more than once. Mrs. Wagner accused him 
of being rough with her. Moderately disabled and not getting 
along with his wife, according to Barbara Wagner and a 
| Felix Wagner had talked about committing suicide. 
Re Wagner testified he had taken poison onre but changed 
es mind and drank milk as an antidote. Barbara Wagner 
ad have contributed her share of gloom to the household, 
aaehcgai telling neighbors on_ two occasions before her 
to eh Ss death he would not live long. It seems safe 
io. then that life in the Wagner home was not very 
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Or May 7, 1887, Mrs. Wagner bought one-e 


strychnine at Schuman's drugstore in St. jac Ounce of 
it was to be used to poison wolves that wer ae Cxplainin 
stealing chickens from their Avon © Suspected of 


Townshij 
later she bought the poison on instructions fr farm, Claiming 


with whom she discussed the missing chickena her husband 
woman described how Felix Wagner put about gt the accused 
on a piece of bread. The bait was then left alt the drug 
and waS was gone the next morning. She then a inn the barn 
any poison, or that there had ever been any hee purchasing 
house, when called to testify at two grand jury es Son in the 
Caught in the lie, Mrs. Wagner said she was afraid eer tons. 
accused of murder if the truth were known. Nei ee being 
not noticed the presence of wolves in the neighborh Ors had 
the poison was bought, though at her trial Wagner aA when 
the offending animal may have been a ground hog or so oie 
predator. Certainly other animals, such as etna other 
have raided the chicken flock, but her denial of ever could 
poison and her claim of marauding wolves Stealing ss deta 
cast doubt upon her credibility as a witness. SRens 


The day Felix Wagner died all three members of the famil 
were doing field work. About 4:00 P.M. Mrs. Wagner and fe 
son went to the house. There she cut three slices of bread 
and brought them to the field where her husband was, along 
with molasses and water. She laid the three slices ona stump 
and each person took one. After the meager meal, the hard-work- 
ing woman testified she returned to her tasks, leaving her 
husband and son seated near the stump next to the fire. Accord- 
ing to Felix Wagner's son, also named Felix, his father sprin- 
kled a piece of bread with white powder, ate it (though he 
turned his head as if he wanted to vomit) and threw the remain- 
ing dust into the fire. Shortly afterwards he began to groan 
loudly and have convulsive fits. An examination of his stomach 
contents by Dr. W. S. Haines, a chemist from Chicago, disclosed 
that Felix Wagner died from eating at least two grains of 
strychnine. 


Felix Wagner Junior stuck to that story through two grand 
jury investigations and his mother's trial. The only eye 
witness to what happened between his father's consumption 
of the food prepared by Mrs. Wagner and the onset of oo 
symptoms, nevertheless there were several discrepancies 


inquiries, young Felix sal 
his story. During the grand jury q = of bread his mother 


his father sprinkled poison on a piec . uread 
brought out, after they had each eaten a slice : acta 
for dinner. Yet Barbara Wagner swore she cut on a chai 
slices of bread for dinner and that everyone “yeclaring 
slice. At the trial the boy changed his story ae it 
the bread was dry and that his father Pee poison 
from his pocket after the meal and 


Bridgeman 
on it. After the trial one juror, Mr. C. 


——— 
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the editor of the St. Cloud Times explaining 


etter ° the jury's verdict. One of the factors 
. jury 


prot” agons Bridgeman was the possibility that the 
che af luenc® ave been the same piece Felix Wagner told 
cpa ® pread ma left for the wolves. Logical on the face 
arY ite he ha sibility does not explain why Wagner would 
nis | that pos on a piece of bread he knew to be poisoned 
of * pour poison nee the Wagner boy was quoted by Mrs. 
hen rurthe hbor and witness at the trial, as saying 


al ree vorsch a ne ee rystals on the bread the day before 
he became ill. When young Felix 
died, 11 Dr. Ramsey, who assisted at the inquest, 

o fe his father do, his mother asked him why. 
laughing. Finally, investigators were 
ind evidence of the fire by the stump where 
n and the excess poison supposedly thrown 
despite detailed instructions as to where the 
at day, With so many versions of the story and such 
family TT awict when asked to repeat the tale to Dr. Ramsey, 
eyr ious Deity of young Felix Wagner's testimony seems 


Whether administered by his wife, son, or himself, 
the deadly crystals produced severe pain and convulsions 
6 6after. «being swallowed. So loudly did Wagner scream 
the agony of strychnine poisoning that Peter Tomah and 
sebastian Dillenberg, two neighbors working on the Avon 


road, about two hundred forty feet from the dying man, 


heard him and came at a run to see what was wrong. When 
they reached him he said, ‘Friends, friends, I am gone," 
or according to Mrs. Wagner's testimony, "Men, it is a 
mistake." Before being carried to the house the stricken 


man whispered "Bread poison [sic]' to Sebastian Dillenberg, 
and, according to Mrs. Lena Tomah, told Barbara Wagner 


his bread and molasses were bitter. 


Though Mrs. Wagner claimed she bathed her husband's 
face with water and vinegar after he became sick,and Sebastian 
Dillenberg said she was crying when he and Peter Tomah 
came to see what was wrong, other witnesses reported indif- 
“deat behavior on the part of the woman and her = son. 
— to get a quilt from the house to carry her husband 
nee e field, she failed to retrieve it. Dillenberg then 
a Felix,who fetched the quilt. According to Katie 
eae a .. after Felix was laid in front of his 
and son w ri bedding, a pillow under his_ head, his wife 
asked for back to work driving posts. When her husband 
delayed tie ce milk, a home remedy for poisoning which 
Stomach ce. eo of water soluable chemicals in the 
the hous - Wagner replied there was only sour milk in 
cresunsy, Mrs. Dillenberg finally had to bring fresh ilk 

umably from th : sf o bring fresh miik, 
She went to 1 e Dillenberg farm. Barbara Wagner claimed 

milk the cows after her husband made his request. 
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Yet four hours passed before Mrs. Dillenberg final 
milk and still Mrs. Wagner had none to give her husb 
Deathly ill, Mr, Wagner called twice for his Son, and, 
to answer. Until the moment he died Mrs. 
stay with him, but was outside, working. Just 
she entered the house, remarking she didn't think he would 
die that soon. 


Site of the Wagner home, near the inter- 
Section of highways 9 and 155 in section 
16, Avon Township. Photo by author. 


Though strange, Such behavior did not necessarily 
Signify Mrs. Wagner or Felix Wagner Junior killed Mr. Wagner. 
The Wagners may have been confused and in_ shock, caused 
by the terrible Sight of Felix Wagner's suffering and the 
knowledge he may have tried to take his own life. Even 
if they were truly indifferent to the dying man, whom Mrs. 
Wagner accused of rough treatment, lack of sympathy 15S 
not murder. It can also be argued that a killer would feign 
concern for the victim to appear innocent. Though there 
are several alternative explanations for their behavior, 
the seeming lack of concern for the dying man was saan 
piece of circumstantial evidence pointing toward Mrs. Wagne 
as the murderer of her mate. 


During the trial crowds of eager listeners Ee ss 
every word of testimony and seized up each witness. a4 
Wagner dressed herself neatly throughout’ the trial ibed 
black or blue dress, black shawl and black straw hat, descr 
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by the St. Cloud Times 


; — a aS ch 
pee aca newspapers remarked on her “AP looking. 
St 


| unchanging express 
pot - the trial and her seeming lack of interent te 
thr ousnon dings. Her plain looks and lack 


‘ of e 

rhe Pe particularly heavily with the St. Cloud Journal-Prese 
weighe essed her as ". [impressing] most of the specta. 
gpico @ a woman of a hard nature and Capable of the crime 
tors a she waS accused." Then, as now, 


! the appearance 
of we defendant sometimes had as much to do with the verdict 
: ine evidence. 


after the prosecution and defense Presented their 

ents the summations began. G. 4, Reynolds delivered 
ar Bem osing remarks for the defense. To ‘4 rapt audience 
the mphasized Felix Wagner's failure to accuse anyone of 
he iad him, though he retained the ability to Speak , 
cain convulsions, for four hours. The legal requirement 
: roof beyond a reasonable doubt was dwelt upon at length, 
eal Mrs. Wagner's lack of emotionalism was dismissed 
4 due to ignorance of the seriousness of her situation 
oad her low social station. Reynolds asserted it would 
have been impossible for Felix Wagner Junior to make up 
a story about how his father died and not be detected by 
the prosectuion. Perhaps’ most tellingly, he Played upon 
the all-male jury's pity and Sympathy for a woman on trial 
for her life. Such lines as these must have had great weight 
in the double standard Victorian era. ". . . if you are 
not satisfied to a moral certainty, do not let this woman 
hang. . . There will be written on those ballots either 
the word 'Guilty' which means death or the words 'Not Guilty' 
which means that this defendant shall gO home with her 
boy breathing the free air intended by God for all his 
children. Can you vote for this woman's death?'' Though 
Judge D. B. Searle informed jurors their role was only 
to determine guilt or innocence and the court would impose 
Sentence if there was a conviction, the specter of a woman 


dangling by her neck was always profoundly influential 
With Stearns County juries. 


The prosecution's Summation was handled by County 
Attorney D, fT. Calhoun. Using his oratorical skills to 
Great effect, the Prosecutor fired broadside after broadside 
into the Closely reasoned arguments of the defense. He 
POlnted oy 


li t Mrs. Wagner's purchase of strychnine and her 
ick buying the drug. The claim she wanted the ‘poison 
bat Wolves was dismissed by citing testimony of neighbors 


Murd ere were no wolves in the area. As a motive for 
°r the Prosecutor pointed out the visits of another 
quarrey Barbara Wagner and the Wagner's past history of 
: S. Her Seemingly unconcerned behavior when her husband 
oe WaS laid before the jury for their consideration. 
argc uter Calhoun the inescapable conclusion was that 
4gner murdered her husband. 


D. B. Searle, Sey 
District Judge, 1877. 
1882, 1888-1906. Portrait 
in Stearns County Court- 
house. Photo by author. 


Following the Summations of the attorneys, Judge Searle 
reminded the jurors the charge was’ first degree murder. 
The law therefore demanded the jurors be satisifed Barbara 
Wagner was guilty, that Felix Wagner's death could not 
be explained by any other reasonable theory. The jury then 
convened to weigh the evidence. For twenty-one hours they 
considered the facts and emotions of the case: a woman 
that to many in the courtroom behaved and looked guilty, 
but that would likely hang should a guilty verdict be Sige 
Testimony from the only eye witness, her son, that 
county attorney could not shake, containing inconsistenci¥* 
from one telling to the next. Several neighbors who er 
her actions toward her dying husband were call ont, 
neighbor who said Mrs. Wagner cried when her wi 
sick. Barbara Wagner's lie about buying the bottle ° jendship 
nine. A husband accused of mistreating his wife. A " pehavior 
of unknown intimacy with another man. The strange 
of Felix Wagner Junior toward his father. 


Ail night long the jury considered, equally qivided 
argued. All night long the balloting eae a Germans D 
between conviction and acquittal, most 0 
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ting to free the woman. The ne; 
rhe jury ane Searle for clarification me gs 
ask 4 acquit the woman if any other reasonable thon’? 
shou explain the events of June 14, at oe 
gould Informed they should, five more votes were 
farm. third ballot Support for Conviction \ 
he fifth a verdict of not guilty 
t continuous deliberation of any 
oy a Stearns County history then ended. 
cep 
True to the case's cloudy nature, 
ne reading of the verdict in the co 
of a Cloud Times reported Mrs. Wagner receiy 
The her acquittal with the same Stoicism 


taken. 
was waning, and 
WAS reached. The 
Jury in nineteenth 


two different versions 


She maintai 
oe tae the trial. On the other hand, C, Bridgeman, i 
ae who published a defense of the verdict, claimed when 


cision was read she put her hands to her face 

Tad hae head on her knees,and afterwards Seemed a completely 
different woman. Both papers cited the theory of reasonable 
doubt as the reason for her acquittal. The reporter for 
the St. Cloud Journal-Times said, in his Opinion, the feeling 
of the two or three hundred people that packed the courtroom 
during the trial was that Barbara Wagner was guilty, but 
that the element of doubt in the case would have made most 
of them vote not guilty. . 


How would you have voted? 


GEORGE DEBILL'S cow 


The year 1889 was the busiest year for homicides and 
murder trials in Stearns County since the Sioux Uprising. 
Three separate cases either occurred or were tried. From 
a historical viewpoint the 1888 cases are some of the most 
interesting and Significant in the legal history of the 
county. Just as the Barbara Wagner trial forced jurors 
to confront the complex legal and social issues of reasonable 
doubt and the appropriateness of hanging women in a male 
dominated, female Protected and exploited era, the investiga- 
tion of the murder of George DeBill by Albert Blanz allows 
US to consider the wayS in which nineteenth century murderers 
were punished, and the appropriateness of that punishment. 


tw Albert Blanz was a quiet, hard working young immigrant, 
Sage years old in the winter of 1887-8. He was employed 
Y George Overbeck as a hostler (stock handler) at the 
*nnesota House Stables, livestock barns that served a 
Sixth the northeast corner of First Street South a 
for thavenue in St. Cloud. Business must have been aan) 
Were toe poresy innkeeper, since the stables of the ho oe 

age full to admit any more animals. On Thursday, Marc 
88, Overbeck asked Blanz to remove George Debill's 
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cow from its stall and tie it outside to mak 

a farm horse. DeBill was a fifty-seven-year.\ roo 
who served as secretary for the Amalgamated ao 1 
and Knights of Labor. The father of five wa bor ie 
as medium sized and acid tongued, a talent he ; Vescripag 
to Albert Blanz after noticing his cow being 7 emo 

In tones loud enough to be heard by at least thvee 
DeBill threatened to bang an ox-yoke on the stabie ner e-by, 
head if he ever did that again. Blanz tolgq DeBil] &-keeper', 
his bill and take the cow away. to Settle 


The Minnesota House, which occupied the 
northeast corner of lst Street South at 
6th Avenue. Note the horse-drawn bus. 
Stearns County Historical Society. 


Had the season been summer, perhaps the argument would 
have ended. With the cow stabled elsewhere and DeBill busy 
with summer construction projects in the rapidly-growlng 
town of St. Cloud, there would have been little time oF 
Opportunity for the two men to meet. But the season was 
winter and the freezing temperature demanded laboring men 


like George DeBill saw firewood for their daily preety 
O'Brien, ¢ 


Unfortunately DeBill's sawing job was for Ed in aentl 
owner of the saloon just across the alley from the Sua, 
House stables, insuring the two men would meet. Om1 


; é 
Albert Blanz told William Albrecht, a blacksmith pie 
shop was close to the Minnesota House, that he was Ae enoOt 
for DeBill the next time he made trouble, and wou 
him. Two days later the trouble began again. 


ll 


The Minnesota House stables. George 
Overbeck, Albert Blanz's employer, 
is in the center of the photograph. 
Stearns County Historical Society. 


Another view of the Minnesota House 


Stables. S 


tearns County Historical 
Society. 


Interior of the Minnesota House. Stearns 
County Historical Society. 


3:00 in the afternoon of March 10, 1888, several 
and DeBill arguing in the alley between 
the hotel and saloon. DeBill shook his fist under Blanz's 
nose, calling him a liar, thief and son of a bitch. The 
young hostler threatened to call the police, to which the 
labor union official retorted that that waS nO use, and 
Blanz should come behind the barn and settle the matter. 
angry words followed before Blanz finally walked to 
ending the confrontation. DeBill 
returned to sSawlng wood, but Blanz, perhaps galled at not 
accepting the challenge to fight, turned on his heel and 
called DeBill a fool, shit ass and sucker. DeBill dropped 
his work and headed for the sidewalk, calling after Blanz 
as he walked away to come back and he would learn him to 
call him a fool. Blanz once again refused to acknowledge 
the challenge, and, 4s the stable-hand departed, DeBill 


returned to his Saw. 


About 
people heard Blanz 


More 
the sidewalk, apparently 


After cutting three logs into stove lengths he spied 
his young opponent once more. Blanz's hands were at his 
sides, in one an old five-shot self-cocking .32 caliber 
revolver marked defender. He had just traded his watch 
for the weapon. Bouyed with courage from the end of a gun 
muzzle, the young man told his opponent, almost three times 
his age, if he wanted anything, to come and get it. DeBill 
approached unhesitatingly. When about ten feet away, Blanz 
raised the pistol at his side and leveled it at George 
DeBill's head. The union man did not stop, but , 11ke Michael 


ee. 


Map Showing Minnesota 
House Stables and Ed 
O'Brien's Saloon. 


Minnesota Historical 
Society 


nt to shoot if 
Robert Leitch, told his oppone : 
co Gaon to. Blanz pulled the trigger and the unarme 


lue 
DeBill fell to the Snowy ground through a cloud of blu 
smoke. 


street 
AS the wounded man toppled, Blanz ran iets Ae stien, 
past the Minnesota House in a ed dicen, Tist 
hotly pursued by a young passerby, reg was returning 
then, John Brayson, driver of a ee omens coene 
from the four o'clock train, headed ee es basa plans 
barn. Several people called to the — d climbed into the 
off, while George McCallum and James Sad on the pursued 
vehicle. Off they sped, making up panes Andrews pointed 
and pursuer with every Bok Pee. the fleeing stable 
Blanz out to the men as they closed in os itive, they called 
hand. About a quarter block behind the P. Bennet's yard. 
ro Blanz to stop, just as he turned Bene the bus and gave 
“young man stopped, walked back more. Asked for the 
himself Up, Saying he could not — ey: pocket, bhai Bee 
revolver, he dipped his hand into res poe pistol out. niet 
*  8& McCallum reached in and pulle t Rosenburger's corne 
Of Police Wheeler mounted the bus a 


Yr 
it 
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Site of Ed O'Brien's Saloon, 


aS it appeared 
in 1984. Photo by author. 


: se 
The former location of the mac atire" 
Stables, on 6th Avenue between oti 2 
Street, facing west. Photo by author. 


a 


7 
ia 


rted the stable-hand to jail. 


esco When aske 
ih what nme had iS; the still wrought sup by fellow 
pr <i" shot the son o a bitch. The next day h anZ said 
- sorry it happened. e said he 
ga 


certainly got a8 Sorry as George Debi 
hullet which struck the laborer hit fod hare family, 
nder the left eye, but did not penetrate at th ary bone 
flattened, twisted lump of at point. 


he 
instead, © lead glanced into 


, where it followed 

ee socket, whe e the path of 

ae into the brain, lodging about one tnch dese 
nt Surprisingly after such a devastating Injury Sanit 


still semi-conscious as he lay in the snow 
supported on his hip and hand. He said he waa ahoe a 
asked for 3a doctor before being loaded on a _ Coates and 
rreeman paggage sleigh and taken to his home, on the corn 
of Fourth Avenue and St. Germain. He could still . 


r 
the doctor and was able to move his arms and legs pedis 
nis tongue. During the night he grew worse, muttering multipli- 


cation tables aft one point. At 1:00 the next day, Sunday 
he died. 
Despite Albert Blanz trading his watch for the murder 


The alley in which George 
DeBill was shot as it 
appears today. Photo by 
author. 
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Map showing location of George DeBill's 
home on the corner of 4th Avenue and 
St. Germain. Minnesota Historical Society. 


DeBill, thus arguably planning the killing, he was indicted 

for second degree, that is, unpremeditated, murder. Perhaps 

Blanz's reputation aS an unassuming, hard-working young 

man with a bright future influenced the jury. George DeBill's 

notoriously rough tongue and his eagerness to fight with 

the boy, though only with his fists, may also have swayed 

the jurors. The result of Albert Blanz's trial was a foregone | 
| 


weapon and telling William Aibrecht he was ready to shoot 
| 
| 
| 


conclusion despite his not guilty plea. It took only seven 
minutes of jury deliberation to convict him. As a small 
consolation, the jury reduced the charge to second degree 
murder. According to the St. Cloud Journal-Press the only 
possible sentence then permitted for murder in the second 
degree in Minnesota was given him: life in prison. The 
sole ray of hope in the case was this observation:". - 
Blanz receives a considerable measure of public sympathy 
and though all agree that the verdict was just as it about? | 
have been, it is expected and hoped by most persons 
after a reasonable term of years the boy will be pardonee, 

as it is thought he will become a useful citizen." 


Before that hoped-for dawning of 4 bright aaa 
however, was the long gray tunnel of Stillwater state sere 
The twenty-year-old man entered the mouth of that yawn ot 
tunnel on June 25, 1888, not knowing when, or even of 
he would ever be allowed to emerge in the sunshine 


freedom. 
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describe the new inmate as five feet five 


s 
prisot — with light blue eyes and dark brown hair, 
;pches aler and tobacco user. With little to do, Blanz 
‘ reatoy took up the shoemaker's trade while at Stillwater, 
apparent 2 a prolific letter writer. 
d be 


's spotless record before and during his prison 
plan? © 4 a quick commutation of his sentence to fourteen 
term promP -overnor Nelson in 1895. Within a month of the 


years = he found himself paroled to a farmer in Blue 
reduc ‘county It seems apparent that though sentences in 
garth eteenth century seem harsh by today's” standards, 
the eats was built into the system for those who reformed. 
gjexabi ing the Governor for early release seems to have 
petitie most effective way of freeing prisoners’ thought 
been re-enter society. Often those involved in a convict's 


ready re ich as the judge or prosecuting attorney, or important 
triad, | leaders, Signed petitions to the governor requesting 
ete. release of reformed prisoners. At least two of the 
er peable sentenced to serve time for homicides committed 
ee Stearns County in the nineteenth century were released 
ie that manner, while a third was pardoned. The _ method 
by which Albert Blanz secured his commutation and parole 
is unknown. However, it is reasonable to assume supporters 
may have asked the governor for his freedom. 

Petitioning for early release served the interests 
of the state, which was relieved of the expense of supporting 
and guarding prisoners thought no longer dangerous to society. 
Similarly served were prisoners, who regained their liberty 
and the ability to contribute to society and the support 
of their families. Just as importantly, the informal system 
of petitioning the governor for commutations' or pardons 
served the interests of both justice and mercy. Those able 
to convince trial officials and civic leaders of their 
reformations were given the opportunity to rejoin society 
despite long sentences imposed upon them. In that way some 
alata were salvaged and restored to friends and family, 

ile hardened criminals were warehoused. 


the eee Albert Blanz received his commutation through 
own pee of others working for his release or by his 
Seven conduct before and during his incarceration, after 
Blanz oe in Stillwater he was paroled. Unaccountably, 

chose to break his parole by running away within 


fo 

wre wr ae of his release. For over a year nothing was 
Would eves and, if not for Blanz himself, likely he 
+a €cember have been found. As inexplicably as he left, 
“rote a » 1896, or January, 1897, the parole violator 


Conscience ster to the warden of Stillwater, saying his 
Warden Wo othered him and he wanted to finish his sentence. 
Portation Hel immediately wrote back, offering free trans- 

lanz telegraphed he needed four dollars more. 


12 
the money the unescorted man traveled from 


he had been living, to Stillwater. There 
g with the warden, the guilt-ridden 


After receiving 
New Orleans, where ae 
in an emotional mee 


Blanz cried violently. 


n to prison marked his third dis 

The erential ere iat always seemed to _ get pc 
ra eT i stable hand in trouble. The first two instances 
tortured yee peBill's shooting and Blanz's violation of 
sha Me mevet again was the young man free to be impulsive. 
parole. two weeks of his yoluntary return to Stillwater 
ee gas apparent to prison officials all was not right 
a Cn LRAe: On February 17, 1897 he was confined in the 
eiwon's crank cell for behaving in a demented fashion. 
No details accompanied the notation defining what was meant 
by demented, but on March 5 of the same year, Blanz was 
placed in solitary confinement for fighting with another 
prisoner in the stockade. Once a quiet, peaceable young 
man, Albert Blanz was gradually becoming unmanageable, 
On April 8, 1897, he was transferred to the Rochester Insane 
Asylum. Blanz's asylum records noted strange behavior ever 
since he re-entered prison. His condition was undiagnosed, 
but described vaguely as homicidal. 


Sadly, Blanz never recovered from his emotional 
disturbance. On December 19, 1897, he died within the asylum 
of what was’ termed ‘valvular heart disease,"' at the age 
of twenty-nine. Since he had no relatives in America his 
body was disposed of by hospital officials. Highly 
thought of by his employer, and given a chance to resume 
a normal life, Albert BlanzZz was unable to conquer the 
irrational impulsiveness that led to imprisonment, and 


the psychological conflicts that eventually destroyed him. 


AN ETERNAL TRIANGLE 


| Kate Kometich was an attractive widow and mother of 
five children living on a farm near Freeport. Her husband 
died of cancer in the spring of 1887, leaving her to support 
a large family in an era when employment opportunities 
for women were usually restricted to domestic servants, 
laundresses , and occasionally seamstresses and milliners. 
Mrs. Kometich chose to continue farming, though the oldest 
= her five boys was only ten. Since the physical demands 
of sericultural work in the 1880s demanded many strong 
aa : ed ree farm, she hired John Pflom, a local trapper: 
the excat -time farm hand, and allowed him to live with 

mily. Working alongside the young widow, Pflom grew 


romantically attached to hie 
affection was returned. pery “nOugy. =e ae unknows _ 


On November 18, 1888, Pflom and Hubert Verkennes 
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Kometich to a dance at Casper Brantgen's house. 
the party it became apparent Kate Kometich and John 
At were not getting along. Perhaps in frustration at 
pflom ttention Verkennes was paying the young widow, Phlom 
the gets rival he wanted to smash something. There 
told ; in the air as Verkennes asked him 
ated to smash, but no fight occurred. 
e 


was 
pointedly what 


At about 12:20 a.m. Verkennes left the dance, having 

the honor of escorting Mrs. Kometich home, a distance 
ss bout one-quarter mile. When they arrived at her home 
of Raper sat in a chair for about a minute, and was then 
etarn an upstairs bedroom where he was offered accomodations 
red the night. Both Kometich and Verkennes were inthe 
Secon for about a minute, when Mrs. Kometich Said she 
wanted to go downstairs. Just then John Pflom entered the 


room, turned, and went back down the stairs. It is unclear 
whether Pflom was still employed at the farm and therefore 
lived there, or had followed the couple home. Kometich 


soon followed him down the steps. Her ten - year-old son, 
Peter, was awakened by a noise just then. Looking out the 
bedroom door he- shared with his’ four younger brothers, 
he saw Pflom open the door to the upstairs hallway and 
fire a shotgun into it. 


The Kate Kometich farm. The part of the 

house to the right was made of logs, and was 
Probably where the murder occurred. When this 
Picture was taken the logs had been clapboarded 
Over. The home was torn down about 1974. 

Photo by current owner. 


Another view of the Kometich homestead, 
where county highway 172 crosses Getchell 
Creek, northeast quarter, section 25, 
Millwood township. Photo by current owner. 


Mrs. Kometich tumbled to the bottom of the Gteps, 
face down, and called Hubert Verkennes' first name. As 
Pflom ran out the door with the shotgun, Verkennes got 
out of bed and rushed down the stairs, tripping over Mrs. 
Kometich's body. All five Kometich children were now awake. 


As they came out of the bedroom Hubert Verkennes left 
for help. Little Peter Kometich dragged his mother's body 
from the foot of the steps to the middle of the room and 


put a pillow under ner head, though he knew she was dead. 
Having done all he could for his mother he returned to 
the bedroom. There, Walting for help from the Brautgen 
dance, his blood must have frozen in his veins to see 
his mother's killer looking into one of the windows. By 
the time help arrived Pflom waS gone. The shotgun was 
found about thirty yards from the house. 


A search was made of the neighborhood the night of 
the shooting. Though Hubert Verkennes thought he saw 
the murderer walking rapidly on a country road about 2:90 
A.M., he was not positive. Pflom Spent the night at Fritz 
Geise's house, leaving about 7:00 the next morning. From 
there his trail led through Krain township in Stearns 
County, and near Ellendale in Morrison County, headed 
toward Swanville. The November 28, 1888 edition of the 


St. Cloud Times reported the killer's body had been found 
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brush in Douglas County, his t 


some ' ; br 
; ear, a pocket pane in his hand. [pn “hie sae = 
were two letters addressed to John Pflom, from wh pocket 
name of the dead man was deduced. A Suicide ich the 
on the ground tb! ages It read "If you "want "te 
know why I did this ask John Hoeschen. of Prenes O 
knows all about it. port. He 


The basis of the newspaper re Sek kes 
sent to Hoeschen by a man named andra hideruen a hese ile 
of Douglas County. A subsequent letter to ficeuchan i. 
Anderson shed gad on No ae of people went into the wo aa 
to. Fretrsev? Pflom's body the day after its disosvar ° 
only to learn a wild animal had eaten the remains a 
that point suspicions were raised as to the authenticit 
of the Anderson or Johnson letters” and telegram ped 
investigation showed no such man existed, and a re ates 
for the Times theorized the communications were Tad 
by Pflom or a friend to throw police off the trail. The 
reason John Hoeschen was chosen as_ the recipient of the 
communications is unknown. 


The murderer was thought to have escaped to the northern 
woods, where his skill as a trapper would allow him to 


hide indefinitely. Though the St. Cloud Journal-—Press 
expressed a wish that ". . . he may be frozen and starved 
out, and as soon thereafter as the law will permit his 
neck Should be stretched . . ." posses sent to look for 
him were unsuccessful. The case was never brought to 
trial. 


A VICTORIAN MELODRAMA 


The death of Clara Bente's child was the result of 
an over-reaction brought about by a girl brought up under 
victorian era standards of conduct and unable to successfully 
cope with the consequences of having violated those standards. 
The lady in question was a good looking blue eyed young 
woman, taller than average, with a good figure and complexion. 
The daughter of a North Fork township farmer, her mother 
became an invalid as Clara grew up. To help with expenses 
Clara and another sister began working as domestic servants 
at Sauk Centre. Both girls were spoken of highly by employers, 
who praised them for their industry and neatness. While 
working for a succession of families at Sauk Centre,Clara 
met a married man, with whom she had an affair. When she 
returned to her home in the spring of 1890 she knew she 
was pregnant. 

An affair during the nineteenth century, to say nothing 
of an illegitimate child, was commonly described as ruining 
a woman , though the effect of such a relationship on 4 
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man was spoken of in less damning terms. Knowin 
regard in which she would be held following cE earl 
of the baby, ashamed to tell her parents or the. 
father of her condition, the girl managed to hide 
pregnancy until shortly before the child's birth "4 | 
three days before it was born she rented a hotel bout 
at the Eastern House in Sauk Centre, where she 
a baby boy. So great was her embarassment she hid 
face when the doctor came to assist her labor. For eo 
days Miss Bente cared for the child while racking hae 
brains for a way to hide the birth from her parents rd 
her small fund of money dwindled it became evident en. 
would have to return home soon. On January 13, 1891 sire 
wrote a letter to her father, asking him to come for hes. 
Three more days of lonely desperation passed as the girl 
struggled for a solution to her dilemma. When Mr. Bente 
arrived in Sauk Centre in answer to her letter, her hand 
was forced. After greeting him at his customary boarding 
house, arrangements were made to return to the farm that 
afternoon. Miss Bente returned to her room to pack, and 
thought of the river. 


Leaving the baby in the care of her landlady, she 
walked along the frozen stream bank for about one-half 


mile, until she found a break in the ice. Hurriedly returning 
to her room, she collected the tiny bundle, but not before 
a little girl at the hotel insisted upon placing a bib 
she mad for the infant around the child's neck. Re- 
tracing her steps, she again found the hole in the icy 
Sauk River, hesitated, and stifled an impulse to uncover 
the baby's face and kiss it goodbye. Then she threw the 
infant into the shockingly cold water and waited until 


the tiny struggles stopped. 


In planning the rash cover-up of her affair, Clara 
Bente had not considered the possibility of being seen. 
Noticing the woman returning from the river without her 
child, neighbors became suspicious and walked along the 
bank to see if anything was wrong. The dead little boy 
was discovered almost immediately and Miss Bente found 
herself whisked away to jail, shamed before her father 
to a magnitude her former condition could not have approached. 
Though sne denied the accusations at first, the evidence 
was undeniable, and before long she confessed the crime 
in detail. After giving the Sauk Centre Chief of Police 
the name of the young man with whom Bente had conceived 
the child, and whose identity she had hidden, the father 
was summoned. 


In a dramatic meeting, the young woman hid her face 
from him as she had from the doctor who delivered her 
child. Slowly she removed the shawl, stunning her ie 
whose name was not revealed by police or press. He ops 
been summoned by law enforcement officials, who told 
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mother of the murdered child wanted 
the Apparently the man's profession was one that would 
nim? in contact with people in jail, since the newspaper 
put ented he assumed the woman, whose identity he did 
a, know, wanted to see him professionally. I[t is quite 


the father was a lawyer, though a Physician or 
a iceman is also a possibility. 


to speak with 


Imagine his surprise and horror when Bente revealed 
her face and he realized his part in the situation. Recalling 
their affair and learning Clara Bente was the accused 
killer of their illegitimate offspring all in an instant, 
the married man was at a loss over what to do. He gave 
Miss Bente fifty dollars and offered her 


any assistance 
he could provide. Citing the effect on his wife that 
he believed would be produced by bringing the body home 
for burial, the unnamed man could 


not bring himself to 
claim the tiny body. 


Clara Bente, for her part, took a tearful farewell 
of the child she had drowned, hugging and kissing it at 
the Sauk Centre police station in front of teary-eyed 
patrolmen. The woman was then escorted to _ the county 
jail at St. Cloud. There she spent five months in an upstairs 
cell awaiting trial. Fortunately for Bente a _ renovation 
of the jail had been completed less than one year earlier, 
providing separate quarters for females and children. Though 
tortured by the deed she admitted committing, at least 


she was not required to share living space with horse 
thieves and burglers. 


Though thirty years had passed since the Ann Welch 
infanticide, the attitudes of the grand jury looking into 
the Bente child murder were virtually identical. Though 
Bente admitted the murder of her baby, the grand jury 
failed to indict her. Indeed, according to the St. Cloud 
Times, the jurors called upon Miss’ Bente to offer 
congratulations following their decision. Certainly the 
youth of the woman influenced the jury, though they were 
responsible not for determining guilt or innocence, but 
whether there was enough evidence to bring her to trial. 
Her good looks may also have swayed the jury in its 
deliberations. The primary motive for the failure to indict, 
however, cited by both St. Cloud English language newspapers 
and one juror, whose views about the case were published, 
was the jury's sympathy for her situation. 


Though instructed by the judge to disregard personal 
feelings and weigh only the facts of the case, the nineteenth 
‘cntury double standard that held women more accountable 
than men for sexual indescretions also felt great sympathy 
for females who committed infanticide out of desperation 
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and an inability to deal with the Shame 


motherhood. Certainly the grand jj; Tach t 

duty in failing to indict Clara he see Snore its peed 
undeniable evidence she murdered hey i the t4,, 8al 
the social code that Condemned unwed mobben . Videnty. 
yet felt Sympathy for the extremes to Which pi On e baa 
drove them, was a Stronger social force at COndemn tio, 
System. than the Lega} 

Consistently throughout the nin 

Stearns county legal System found i Centur the 
prosecute women accused of killing illegitimare ies to 
During that era there were three ; © 


Child murders by unwed mothers. 
Ann Welch's’ and Clara Bente's, 


waS presented. The third investigation. which vi eutt 
conSidered later » uncovered evidence Open to COnSide ‘s 
doubt as to the guilt of the mother. rable 


In addition, in 1889 
Premature, was found 
house in St. Cloud. 
© mother, and Since 


a fetus, between three and four moths 
in the vault of a Privy near the Opera 
Police officials knew the identity of th 
it is unlikely a woman would suffer a miscarriage jp 

a public outhouse and leave the fetus in the Privy vault 
it is quite likely the Child was put there by an. 
unwed mother after aq miscarriage or abortion. In no case 
were any of the mothers so much as indicted. 


1pat Protective attitude toward mothers’ who were 
investigated for Child murder was not universally shared, 
Of course. As in the Ann Welch case, when Jane Swisshelm. 
editor of the St. Cloud Democrat criticized the coroner's 
Jury for not Citing Welch as the Culprit in her baby's 
death; the editors of the St. Cloud Times and St. Cloud 
Journal-Press denounced the Bente decision. Editor C. 
F. Macdonald of the Times declared the failure to indict 
an2cceptance of an unwed mother's right to murder her 
offspring. The Democrat Macdonald blamed the cigar 
attorney for not presenting enough evidence to Sway ee 
Srand jury in favor of an indictment, though he ane ee 
the deciding factor in the case was Sympathy for _ at 
Republican editor William Mitchell accused his ‘ee 
the Times of smearing the good name of the county meee 
and laid the blame for the failure to indict squarely rtisao 
the grand jurors. Both newspapers were bitterly eer a 
in their politics, and managed to turn the case ushed 
Political football. Within a week the story a iow 
from the front pages by more recent events, an Bente. 
the incident faded into obscurity, along with oS at 
whose activities following her release from jail are U 
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WHO KILLED ALICE LEONARD? 


treonard was a small, pretty fifteen-year-old 


e ny 
ge the spring of 1893. Her father diced when the 
girl six, and her mother in the spring of 1895, leaving 
girl * orphan. She was born and brought up on ui small 
ner a extreme southwest Lynden township, about eight 
farm from Clearwater. Though Old enough for country dances 
iles arties, she preferred the company of neighbor girls 
nd Je than herself, playing with them near the small 
yor vated log cabin she shared with an aunt, her aunt's 
fee vend, a female cousin much younger than herself, 
ed her grandmother. 


She attended a country school quite near the farmstead, 
and was there about 5:00 P.M. on Sunday, May 14, 1899 
wntch @ Tiag FRtGINg ceremony: Afterwards the young 


to | 
woman returned to her home, ate supper about 6:15 P.M., 
and went [to drive the cows home. When next seen, about 
7:30 P.M., she was lying on a wagon road about three-quarters 


of a mile from her house, dead. 


Alice Leonard's body was 
found about fifteen feet 
from the south corner 

of a triangle formed by 
highway 44 and a 

gravel road in Section 
30, Lynden Township. 
Photo by author. 
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dy was Clearwat 
overer of her bo cr resi 
The wn sePeturning home that Sunday with his wife dent 


after visiting his father-in-law. Laying beeca 


t of 


John Murphy, 


two Sen tack was what appeared in the waning ligh 


ndle of clothes. Assuming they had ¢ 
— . see “dar phy halted his team to pick the elenie 
from only to. discover a young girl. She was laying dane 
ion blood from her ear on her face and sleeve. Without 
SEs Larkin, boyfriend of Leonard's Aunt Bridget. 
Larkin was walking up the road in the direction of the 
girl's body. Murphy asked him if Alice was home and when 
informed she was not, replied the girl was on the road. 
apparently dead. Together they returned to the place i, 
which she was lying. Larkin first said she was ina trance, 
then felt her pulse and agreed she was dead. 


Informed of the tragedy, the girl's grandmother commanded 
the body be brought to her. In moving the corpse any informa- 
tion the police or coroner could have learned by its position 
on the road was. destroyed. To make matters worse, Mike 
Larkin returned the next day and obliterated the pool of 
blood on the wagon trail, completing the destruction of 
physical evidence, except for a club and the young woman's 
smashed hat, which were found later. According to the St. 
Cloud Journal-Press, Larkin claimed the girl died of heart 
disease or burst blood vessels, but summoned the coroner 
by telegraph to quiet neighborhood suspicions. 


After receiving the telegram on Monday, the day after 
the discovery of the body, the Deputy Coroner, County Attorney, 
Dr. H. A. Pinault and reporters from the Times and Journal- 
Press rode the train to Clearwater. After picking up Dr. 
I. L. Edmunds they chartered a conveyance to the farm where 
a coroner's jury wasS convened. From the testimony taken 
at the inquest, everyone except Thomas Jordan, a twenty-year- 
Old cousin of the deceased, had an alibi explaining their 
whereabouts when the girl was murdered. After eating her 
Supper about 6:15 P.M., Alice Leonard left to gather the 
cows for the evening, as was her custom. Shortly afterwards, 
Jordan testified, he went to the neighboring farm of John 
Tracy, arriving there about 7:00 P.M. The Journal-Press 
rages Thomas Jordan was at the Tracy homestead from 
foge the girl left to get the cows until she was found. 
agee. es the testimony of Hugh Tracy and Thomas Jordan 
night le ordan ate supper at Alice Leonard's home that 
left th aving for the Tracy farm shortly after Miss Leonard 

€ house about 6:15 P.M. Si body was found 
one - quarter 1 ; ince her ody 
miieé northeast of her house, for Jordan to 


have been the assail 
the girl, Kill her, and go te Mi ea wes, eat 


and go to the T h tead, about 
thirty minutes. © from where the body was found, in about 
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To deepen the mystery of Alice Leonar 
clothes were not disturbed and she was not known to 
her romantically involved with anyone, the AUTOPSY revealed 
be enlarged vagina containing an excessive discharge of 
Sick white or bluish-white fluid. A Sample of the liquid 
soi removed for analysis, but no record of its nature has 
cian found. Though there is a possibility Leonard could 
have been involved in_ sexual activity just before her 
death, the physical evidence could also be explained by 
medical condition called leukorrhea, a discharge of 
a vagina caused by infection Or disease. [n addition, 
the large size of the vagina may have been natural. Finally, 
if Alice Leonard had been raped, there would likely have 
been damage to the vaginal wall, damage not reported by 
the doctors. Such facts do not rule out Willing participation 
however. 


d's death, though 


For some reason the investigators was satisfied with 
Thomas Jordan's explanation of his whereabouts during 
the murder, and everyone else could account for their 


whereabouts during the crime. Since no Strangers were 
known to have been in the area, the investigation went 
nowhere. Perhaps” significantly, according to long time 
residents of the neighborhood, Hugh Tracy, fifteen years 


old, left home for Canada a few months after 
never to be seen again. Though a reward 
hundred fifty dollars was offered for 


the murder, 
totaling five 
the arrest of the 


unknown killer by the county attorney, sheriff, and _ the 
St. Cloud Times, no one was ever Charged with 
and the case waS never solved. 


the murder, 


Alice 
Leonard's 
final 
resting 
place. 
Clearwater 
Cemetery. 
Photo by 
author. 
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O, MY PAPA 


Eighty-four year old John Barchard 
in Brockway township, near Opole, with his 
year old son, Gus. According to his older Cooke Arty - fou, 
Gus was a changed man after receiving a head Julius 
some unspecified time in the past. He began to a 
were trying to kill him, and became go anxious i People 
to let his father or seventeen year old wife mn © refuseg 
Barchard also began having hallucinations. His Anywhere , 
reported her husband had wild spells for about “i Lucy 


after every new moon, spells that were getting wors Weeks 
which prompted her to leave him. On one occasion Gus Bar and 
told his wife Polish neighbors’ were waiting to an 


him at a nearby bridge. When his brother came tO visit 
Gus informed him he had seen his_ stomach ripped - 
and knew that he was dead, and that what stood in act 


of him was Julius' spirit. He informed his brother } 
did not want his shade around the farm to haunt him ne 
tell him what to do. A heavy drinker, Barchard was known 


to have beaten his father, and had been in jail twice. 


The Barchard farm as it 
appears today. Photo by 
author. 
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on the morning of October 9, 1893 
aaae walked to Ria Barchard farm with her ee, ee 
daughter to air a € cows. John Barchard had faitured en 
hand and aske e neighbor woman to perform tke oh 1s 
while his injury healed. When she arrived, about 8:00 ore 
elder farmer had finished his : A.M., 


e ; chores a | 
to a neighbor S arm. Gus Barchard was sen ie oa 
By the time she finished milking, Gus was in the giapie. 


feeding the horses and his father was just 
The old man and Mrs. Ross stopped to chat h 
the house and barn. John Barchard told her he had to do 
all the farm work, and that his son Slept until dinner 
time. At that Gus emerged from the stables, cursing his 
father, calling him a "damned old dog wok OF 
p{itch]. . ." and told the old man "for a copper I would 
knock you over.’ The elderly farmer repeated his statements 
before walking to the house, followed by his son. 


returning home, 
alf way between 


After they entered and shut the door, Mrs. Ross heard 
the younger man say angrily ". . .You didn't know when 
you had a good boy, and I want that money and I am going 
to drink it all and get drunk and kill everybody 1 
meet." An estimated one hundred sixty feet from the 
house, both Mrs. Ross and her daughter heard something 
fall in the home, followed by silence. Mrs. Ross' daughter 
wanted to go back to see what had happened, but her mother 
assumed Gus had knocked his father down, and was afraid 
he would strike them as well. Except for Gus Barchard, 
Mrs. Ross and her daughter were the last two people to 
see the old man alive. 


According to Gus, who denied cursing or hitting his 
father, after the Rosses left the two hitched the team 
for young Barchard to take to Rice's Station, a_ small 
settlement know known as Rice, seven miles east of the 
Barchard place. Telling the elder man not to go anywhere 
and that he would be back as quickly as possible, the 
young man watched his father walk down to the potato patch 
behind the barn before leaving. When Gus returned after 
buying two bottles of liquor he called to his father, 
but there was no answer. After looking for him in the 
potato patch he rode to Fred Kleinert's house to ask if 
he had seen him. Not finding him there, the young farmer 
returned home and searched the house and stable unsuccess- 
fully. At dusk he decided to go to William Ross, Brockway 
township Justice of the Peace and husband of Elizabeth 


oe Barchard told a queer story when asking for 
elp. 


Ke said "Freq Kleinert told me last spring you better 
look Out, through your woman leaving you, you and your 
father will lose your lives here, both of you." According 
to Ross, Parchard claimed his father had been murdered 


!_ 


.* 
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Kleinert. Gus demanded a search warrant he 

casei! to search neighbors's houses. Ross tried ¢eretute 
him by saying he thought the elder Barchard wags vi 7 
a neighbor, oF perhaps someone in Opole. Becavae ting 
was drinking, and had thrown the old man out of ro Gus 
before while inebriated, Ross thought the elder) € house 
had taken refuge from his son with a neighbor. He ro r 
at the trial John Barchard’s complaints of beatings 1° 
the hands of his son, and the black eye Gus gave his pet 
r 


three OF Lewis 


Chystol, Chard 
place, the younger Barchard boasted the day his father 


disappeared of the beating he intended giving him wh 
he returned from Rice's Station. He finished his conversatio, 
with Chystol by declaring he knew just where to hit 
man if he wanted to kill him. 


Incredibly, despite Barchard's drunkenness, history 
of abusing his father, and odd behavior, the Rosses allowed 
their thirteen-year-old son, Jimmy, to stay with him that 
night. Gus requested the boy'sS company as a witness, 
though to what he did not specify. James Ross testified 
Gus loaded his pistol as soon as he entered his house 


that Monday evening. He then had a drink, and, accompanied 
by the boy, went to the farms of three neighbors looking 
for his father. Surprisingly,though Barchard was armed, 


or perhaps because of it, none of the neighbors objected 
to a search of their house. At the first farm, that of 
John Sabonia, Barchard declared his father must be there. 
When told the old man might come home, Gus insisted he 


was dead. He then searched the home, meanwhile accusing 
another unnamed neighbor of murder and threatening to 
kill the whole neighborhood. Drinking, but not drunk, 


Barchard said he had been told Sabonia killed his father. 
Sabonia confessed his fear of Barchard at the trial, 2 
dread that could not have been eased by young Barchard's 
boast that he had licked Fred Kleinert that day, and would 
do it again that evening. 


With that he left for John Skurka's farm, where he 
imagined Mrs. Skurka handing her husband a gun behind 
his back. Gus pulled his pistol out as the woman supposedly 
told her husband to tell. him where his father was. After 
searching the Skurka home at gunpoint, Barchard made his 
third and final stop of the evening at the Anton Marsolek 
house. After looking through the home Mr. Marsolek opene 
the cellar door as if to invite him to look there, 00: 
According to Barchard, Marsolek whispered to his W? © 
arousing the pistol wielding young farmer's suspicions: 
He sent Jimmy Ross into the basement instead, telling 
him the Marsoleks would shut him (Barchard) in the cellar 
if he went down, but if they tried that with Jimmy he 
would make them open up again mighty quick. . ; 


eee 
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rinding nothing, the unlikely pair 


ret > 

chard farm, Gus firing his revolver S1x Se Maver wine 
wily the way - The boy reported Little COnVersat ion On the 
on home , though Gus recalled the thirteen-year-olq ceuiae 
way ne was scared. — He replied in the negative hae "e 
if same breath said “. | .walk behind me and if Sisioas 
rl don't leave me. Stay right by me til} Pee ee 
re they kill me you run." As if his ' 


Comments 
been weird enough already, Barchard also asked lin sean, 
companion “what do you say if I fo and kill 
xleinert?” In spite of the odd behavior of his host, 
jimmy Ross was able to drift off to Sleep at Midnight, 
when he awoke at 4:00 A.M., Barchard was in bed, still 
awake. About 6:00 A.M. Barchard commented 


it was strange 
nis father had not come home, and that he must be 


dead. 


What must have seemed an eternity of darknoas to 
Jimmy Ross ended with the blessing of daylight. At 8:00 
that morning Jimmy's mother came to milk the cows. She 
found the two still in bed, Gus armed with a revolver, 
He seemed upset when Mrs. Ross sat on the old man's unmade 
bed as she talked to Barchard and her son. The bed clothes 
were rolled up on the bed against the wall. Though Mrs. 
Ross was not sure, it seemed to her there were not 


enough 
blankets in the roll to explain its large size. She Suspected 
John Barchard's body may have been in the bed clothes, 


but was afraid to look because of Barchard's pistol and 
strange vow to kill the man who found his father, despite 
his own attempt to locate the old man the day before. 


Barchard told the woman he was a hero and would die 
right there in his own bed, that he would shoot the stuffing 
out of anyone who tried to arrest him, and there were 
Seven people in the settlement (presumably Opole) he was 
going to murder before killing himself. He insisted he 
wanted a search warrant from William Ross, and when Mrs, 
Ross promised him one he danced and whistled. Thinking 
the odd young farmer nothing more than a big talker, Mrs. 
Ross did not take his threats seriously. She also noted 
an improvement in his temper when she got off the unmade 
bed. While milking the cattle that morning, Ross noticed 
the animals were Standing in dirty pens and had not been 
be something the old farmer would never have allowed 
a 


he been there. Completing the milking, Mrs. Ross departed 
the Barchard farm with her son. 


After losing the company of the Rosses, Gus Barchard 
began drinking again. Before long he set out, as he had 
the previous day, for Fred Kleinert's house, apparently 
Convinced the neighbor had murdered his father. Barchard 
Sate €nt on vengeance. When Kleinert told him he didn't 


where his 
Gus Barchard to] 


father was and never went to his farm, 
d him to hold his mouth, jumped onto the 
Kleinart was sitting on, and hit him with 
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Kleinert’s wife interfered, Gus h 
a waite ea bitch. As Mrs. Kleinert began aie | 
eidened Barchard pulled out his pistol and stuck .°° 
ap into Fre Kleinert’s ear. A quick shove py the 
rleinert sent the shot wild. after which he struck ays 
intended victim on the side of the head with the ,,/° 
Then after stampeding Kleinert's team, who broke “te 
, in their panic, Barchard laughed UProarious} 
y 


manure wagon 


and galloped away. 
rbed farmer were becoming 


bors of the distu 
Barchard, and likely ay 


w neigh 
ee absence of John 


ed at the 
ae actions of his son 45s well. Under the direction os 
Bill Ross, who feared the old farmer might have fale 
about six or seven men gathered to Search 


While the neighbors were thus occupied 


dead somewhere, 
Rice's station again, to sell 4 


the Barchard farm. 


Gus Barchard left for 

cow and colt for money to pay some debts. At the trial 

he said he refused to aid in the hunt for his father because 
nted to get him to the farm to kill him. 


the neighbors wa 
Barchard's body was found 


12:30 P.M. John 
f a two foot high pile of corn stalks 
d eaten when Jimmy Ross let them out 


the hungry cattle ha 

of the dirty barn. He was laying face down, Slightly on 

his right side, stretched out. The right arm and walking 

stick were under the body, and his soft felt hat was pulled 
A bloodsoaked handkerchief was 


down over the right eye. 
under his nose. The body was just behind the barn on the 
Ross walked down 


path to the potato patch, the path Mrs. 
looking for the old gentleman. Ross 


just that morning 
swore the old man was not there that morning. 


At about 
under the remnants oO 


his business at Rice's. station, 
Gus Barchard returned, Knowing the farm had been searched 
in his absence. According to his account, after returning 
home he put his horse in the barn and had a bite to eat. 

h for his missing father, 


Intending to make a final searc 
and go to St. Cloud for help if he could not find him, 


he discovered the old man in the same place the search 
The body had been left undisturbed pending 


After conducting 


party did. 

the arrival of the coroner and police. Barchard said he 

spoke to his father and began crying before striking out 

over the pastures to John Sobania's place. Finding all 
he informed them of his father's 


the Sobania women at home, 
tp then headed in the direction 
ob ep he returned to his own home to get 4 horse; 
several nei i bareback to William Ross's house, meeting 
father's ieath. on the way. He informed Ross Of his 
to pieces Ae ee declared the body was all pounded 
oldman was dead gs ON Ross told Barchard he knew the 
, but according to Gus, Mr. Ross said there 


of the Ross farm. 
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ith his father 
was no 


parchard then claimed two ne 


lghbors, Cas : 
Albert Zwack, galloped up behind ie mag eine 
a jchting in Polish to shoot Barchard, Urging 
schl order for Ross and seemed 
the 


Gus translat 
irritated wh ated 
the Peace did nothing. Barchard ina the Justice 


of + Zwack had ordered him to throw up , a tp 
that Barchard slapped his horse into a run and sta oe 
ar across Ross's fields and into the Woods, in the direction 
of St. Joseph. 


In reality one < aoe ~~ Dey wy 

ting to arrest Barchar Or the murder of his f 
ay aosault on Fred Kleinert. Apparently the unpredictability 
. the young farmer was well known, or perhaps the law 
ait was being particularly carefu) because of the nature 
of the charges preferred against Barchard., Whatever the 
reason, despite being armed with a Winchester rifle, the 
constable did not make a dramatic charge at Gus. Instead 
he took cover behind a tree while Barchard escaped across 
the fields and pastures. 


aS the local Constable, 


After fleeing the police Gus Barchard rode all 
in the direction of Albany, southwest -of his farm. At 
10:00 the next morning, tired and hungry, he Stopped at 
William Eierle's farm, two miles from Albany. Between 
bites of food provided by the farmer he explained that 
men had killed his father and were after him. After finishing 
his meal he rode into Albany, 


drank heavily at several 
bars until 2:00 in the afternoon, and then 


night 


struck out 
on the St. Martin road. While in Albany he was noticed 
by H. F. Meyer, a hotel keeper, and William Walz, the 
local constable. After telegraphing St. Cloud the two 


rode after their suspect, who surrendered without resistance, 
Saying he was glad he had been arrested. After spending 
the rest of that day in the Albany jail, during which 
time he was relieved of a pistol and knife, he was sent 
to the county jail in St. Cloud. The dark complexioned 
thirty-four -year-old farmer now accused William Ross and 
Jake Simon, another neighbor, of responsibility for his 
father's death. Barchard said he overheard their plan 


to kill both his father and him while threshing, but had 
no idea what their mctive was. 


Meanwhile, a coroner's inquest and autopsy was held 
at the Barchard farm. The examination of the sete 
man's body revealed two injuries. The first was abate 
by a blow to the right side of the head, one inch a - 
and two inches in front of the ear. Though pages ee 
no damage to the skull itself, bleeding into the t mA ree 
Muscle was profuse, leading the examining physicia Sine 
Conclude the blow must have been severe. Upon op 
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the body a rupture of the coronary artery was ee 

which had _ filled the pericardium, a_ sack-like arbi 
encasing the heart, with blood. The large amount of blecette 
into the temporal muscle in the head indicated a Seeene 
heart action when the injury occurred, and that the ae 
had been a hard one. Drs. H. A. Pinault, J. B soe 
and G. S. Brigham concluded the head injury produced Friar 
even though both injuries were thought fatal. ath, 


Complicating the interpretation of the cause of deat 
were four unusual circumstances: a shock of corn a 
on the old man's back, trial testimony that John Barchara 
was feeble and suffered from trembling spells, a lare 
rock near the body upon which the old farmer could hive 
struck his head, and allegations the corpse could hav 
been hidden for a day in the blankets rolled upon the 
old man's bed. Dr. Pinault judged Barchard had been deaq 
at least twenty-four hours when found, while Mrs. Ross 
swore the corpse was not on the path a few hours before 
when she was at the barn milking cows, 
The alleged argument between Gus and his father the day 
the old man disappeared, and the heavy noise the Rosses 
claimed to have heard coming from the house was further 
circumstantial evidence against the young Barchard. 


its discovery, 


The strategy of the prosecution was to weave a strong 
net of circumstantial evidence, too fine to permit an 
alternative explanation for the old man's death to intrude 
into the jury's deliberation. Knowing the case was based 
on circumstantial evidence, the defense offered no explanation 
for John Barchard's death, though it implied the old farmer 
died naturally. Rather than trying to devise a _ story 
fitting all the circumstances surrounding Barchard's demise, 
defense attorney Steward attacked inconsistencies in the 
testimonies of prosecution witnesses, dismissing the bizarre 
actions of his client as those of a disturbed young man, 
but not a murderer. The defense pointed out though blood 
dripped from the nose of the deceased when found, no blood 
was found on the bed clothes that supposedly concealed 


the body. Experiments conducted by the brother of the 
ing, or furniture 


accused indicated the noise of a body fall 
toppling to the floor, could not be detected at the distance 
the Rosses claimed to have heard a heavy sound. 

Meanwhile, the prosecution alleged the hard drinking 
young farmer struck his father a death blow in 4 mentally 
unstable rage at being criticized in front of a neighbor. 
Fearing punishment, the patricide rolled the body in bed 
clothes, then tried blaming neighbors for the crime he 


knew would be uncovered eventually. Informed that people 
he hid the corpse under 


were coming to search the farm, 
corn stalks, which were eaten by cattle, exposing the old 
man's body. Having contrived to be away while the search 


ee 
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he returned home discov d 

rogressed , ered the now exposed 
ar, eu Se ee eee ee ice the 
murder to his neighbors, along with his anxiety over being 
punished. 


Confronted with circumstantial evidence, much of it 


contradictory OF confusing, the jury, after retiring five 
and one-half hours, returned a verdict of not guilty. As 
the St- Cloud © Journal-Press described it, "although the 
trial lasted “Four days, the mystery of the case has not 


been cleared up in the slightest degree." 

A modern analysis of the evidence tends to support 
a natural death explanation. According to the Ramsey County 
Medical Examiner's office, it is more likely the coronary 
artery burst first, causing the old farmer to fall and 
nit his head on something, possibly the large rock near 
the body. Since there was no visible brain damage, and 
the coronary artery rupture was sufficient to kill, it 
seems more reasonable to assign the cause of death to the 
most serious medical problem of the deceased, heart failure. 
Because injury to a coronary artery is more difficult to 
produce than brain damage, it is doubtful a physical attack 
caused the artery to burst, especially since no bruises 


were noticed on the chest. 


The advanced age of the dead man may have weakened 
the artery, causing it to burst, despite the doctor's claims 
that no disease was evident. Alternatively, external stress, 
such as that produced during an argument, may have raised 
John Barchard's blood pressure past the capacity of the 
old artery to di late. Father and son were known to have 
disagreed the morning John Barchard was last seen by 
neighbors. Gus Barchard was heard yelling at his 
and demanding money that same morning. Perhaps the thump 
Mrs. Ross and her daughter claimed to have heard was the 
old man falling after suffering the burst artery. It is 
also possible Gus Barchard did indeed strike his father 
on the head that morning, an attack that frightened or 
angered the old man so much his blood pressure raised, 
Causing the artery to. burst. Under such circumstances, 
given the mental condition of his son, it seems plausible 
the young man hid the body for a day, then tried to make 
it seem as though his father died while carrying 4 shock 


of corn for the cattle. 


why Barchard accused his 


This theory does not explain 
o for what 


neighbors of murder, but does suggest 4 scenari 
happened the day the elderly farmer was last seen, as well 
as what happened to the body before being found. Speculation 
Over how John Barchard died must have weighed heavily on 
the minds of the jurors as they sifted the evidence. The 
Journal-Press supplied the best description of the public 
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the guilt or innocence of Gus Barcharg 


attitude toward 

not proven. 

threatened by prosecution for hi 
S 


Though no longer 
father's death, there was still the assault charge iia 
Fred Kleinert to be faced. Five days after the conclusion, 

hard found himself facing a Second 


of the murder trial Barc 
trial. Though his guilt 


tried. 


seemed clear, the case was neve 
r 


an affidavit filed by the county attorne 
ard's sanity, Drs. Dunn, Beebe and Malo. 
were subpoenaed to look into the matter. They concluded 
Barchard suffered from hallucinations, and _ though able 
to understand the charges against him, was unable to direct 

A heated argument over the admissability 


his own defense. 
of the doctors's findings followed between County Attorney 
Sullivan and Defense Counsel Stewart. After a _ one-day 


adjournment to consider the matter, Judge D. B. Searle 
ruled the testimony admissible. A further defense objection 
was raised that the insanity of the accused had not been 
established by the evidence. After a further adjournment 
of two hours, Judge Searle refused to try the case, declared 
the man insane, and committed him to the Fergus Falls 


asylum. 


Acting upon 
questioning Barch 


to prosecution until charges were event- 
1897, Gus Barchard was already serving 
a life term at the mental institution. 


Gus Barchard was released from his mental 
the age of 


Though liable 
ually dropped in 
what proved to be 
On April 2, 1900, 
prison and physical restraint by death, at 


forty-one. 


THE ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENT SHOOTING 


The shooting of Frederick Clifton, in St. Cloud, 
on May 24, 1894, was the only nineteenth century case 
of a Stearns County policeman killing a suspect. At issue 
was the theft of one dollar and fifty cents. The sole 
reason Clifton offered in explanation of his irrational 
attempted shooting of the St. Cloud police chief was confu- 
sion after being roused from sleep. 


On the morning of the killing, about 10:00, Milaca 
resident Ole Hanson was held up by two tramps on the Great 
Northern railroad tracks near St. Cloud. Pointing 4 pistol 
his his face, Frederick Clifton forced Hanson to hand ove! 
left money, one dollar and fifty cents. When the robbers 

, Hanson made his way to Chief of Police James E. 


sis es office, where he made out a complaint. Immediately 
a a elvy and Hanson began a search for the men. Acting 
aan 4 ip, McKelvy sent a telegram to the Sheriff to stop 

rampS on Train Sixteen to Clearwater, then searched 


a picnic ground area. By this time Tom Brennan, whom McKelvy 


_ 


—_~ 


94 
; happened to meet during the 


O : ; Search, 
gnd ay inding nO. Se =e eduais €Tounds, ihe ae 
pun ,countered a os. ? as who told them he had ge ' 
pando mps getting out OF a doxcar that morning. The folate 
a gsi the Mississippi River when they spotted ums 
ran Or aking a shortcut to the location, the 


McKe] : 
cnil@: q of a brewery and descended th vy < 


he u 

e yar’, him were Hanson, Brennan, twenty- eee 
on io can. Northern brakeman Paul Beaudreau, “otto oyeat - 
jd OF brakeman, and Charles Fisler, a fifteen-year -o1g 
oleson and Fisler spotted two men descending the river 
with a keg of beer as the make-shift posse passed 
the brewery yard, and pointed them out to McKelvy 
his way up the river until Opposite the residence 
Making ernor Gilman, the lawman spotted four men lounging 
of Gov river bank. The Chief of Police Skirted some brush 

the g between himself and the Suspects, and emerged 
bushes saying ~ . . . how you doin gentlemen 
re having a good time." 


pank 
rnroush 


on 


from 
] see you a 


The approximate location of the 
Shooting of Fred Clifton by James 
E. McKelvy, near the site of St. 
Cloud Hospital. Photo by author. 


One of | 
fair time. the tramps replied they were having a pretty 


Man wh Ole Hanson then identified Fred Clifton as the 
© held the fun on him during the robbery, no doubt 
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on the festivities. Hearing  himgse 
akon sprang from his back to his feet, sigts, 
about nine feet from McKelvy. Instantly the Chief 
drawn, his own two revolvers, one in each pocket of his 
went for what followed was described by Otto Oleson 
frock coat. a pile of shooting there for a little 


casting 48 
identified, 


ointing his revolver at the policeman, Clifton 
aves ee = snaeee to fire. Three of McKelvy's four shots 
found their mark, one in the left side, a second in the 
right side, and the third breaking a bone in Clifton's 
nose. The most severe wound of the three was to the right 
side. The thirty-eight caliber bullet passed through the 
chest near the eighth rib, punctured the middle lobe of 
the underlying lung, causing severe bleeding, and lodged 
in the eighth dorsal vertebrae, fracturing it. Stil) 
advancing on the peace officer after the first shot, 
successive bullets knocked the suspected thief into the 
Mississippi River, holding his face as he struck the water, 
The only other man wounded was William Henderson, shot 
near the spine as he appeared to McKelvy to be making a 
motion to draw a gun. 


Only one firearm was found among the hobos, who numbered 
five, not four as McKelvy thought. Witnesses at the sub- 
sequent inquest were unanimous in their testimony that 
more than four shots were fired, though McKelvy fired four 
and the only gun found among the tramps was fully loaded. 
One theory explaining the discrepancy was that another 
hobo was also firing, and threw his gun into the river 
after the shooting stopped. Alternatively, Clifton may 
have lost his gun in the river when he fell in. No search 
was made for another weapon, however, and witnesses were 
unsure whether any of the tramps had fired guns, due to 
the gunsmoke and their efforts to, as Charles Fisler put 
it, " . . . [get] out of the road." 


When the shooting ended and smoke cleared away, McKelvy 
rose from the kneeling position he had assumed when struck 
by something during the fight. A wagon was secured totransport 
the five prisoners to the county jail, and medical help 
Summoned. Dr. George Junk, city physician, testified Clifton 
gave him his name and took responsibility for provoking 
the gunfight. After the conversation with the doctor Clifton 
died, one-half hour after being shot. William Henderson 
apparently recovered from his wound. After considering 
the evidence, the inquest jury came to the conclusion James 


McKelvy was justified in Shooting Fred Clifton, and did 
so to protect his own life. 


Within four years of the shooting McKelvy found himself 
trading bullets once again, under different circumstances. 
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during the Spanish 4 
olunteer — Merican Wa , 

‘ce Chief became a military Policeman Spe oe former 
+ philippines. sae he discovered aq secret pt to 
eapons left by e panish Following the ory of 
weturned to a quiet life in Stearns County. war he 
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James E. McKely 
y and wif 
during the Spanish-American 


War. Stearns Count 
Reciety. Y Historical 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Ironically, the last murder investigation in nineteenth 
century Stearns County paralleled the first. In both 
the suspected killer was an unwed mother, the alleged victim 
a newly born child. Both mothers concealed their pregnancies 
and offspring out of shame. The existence of both babies 
was discovered by landladies. Both incidents occurred in 
St. Cloud, and in neither case was the father's name 
published in local newspapers. 


Albertina Sumser was a fleshy, hardworking twenty-nine- 
year-old immigrant from Baden, Germany. After coming to 
America in 1893, alone and pregnant, she learned of the 
death of her husband, who had stayed behind. In a strange 
country, unable to speak the language, and with a child 
to support, Sumser took up scrubbing floors by the day. 
Though faced with a hard scrabble existence, her landlord, 
Ignatz Greven, said she was a kind woman. 


Perhaps out of loneliness for things German, she became 
attracted, according to her, to a German dentist who kept 
an office in the Puff Block in St. Cloud. Several months 
before Sumser bore an illegitimate child, a girl, the dentist 
returned to Germany under a financial cloud. The scrub 
woman claimed the dentist was the child's father. Though 
The St. Cloud City Directory for 1894 confirmed the 
jeparture of a German dentist from the city in that fee 
Such evidence should not be taken as conclusive proot : 
the child's paternity. City directories often failed to 
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everyone in town, making it POSSible 
r dentist may have been the father. Then, too 
in another country and unable to defend himself 
charge would have made an invitin 


list the names of 
that a aothe 
a man living 


rnity 
against e Loam wanted to protect the identity of the 
target i Bente, an admitted killer of he, 


Clara 
Oe cate enel: initially lied about the identity of 


her lover 
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Tombstone of Albertina Sumser's landlord, 
St. Cloud Catholic cemetary. Photo by 
author. 


Whatever the child's paternity, Albertina Sumser now 
found herself in a foreign country, performing hard physical 
labor for low wages to Support herself and an eighteen- 
month-old child, unmarried, and expecting an illevitimate 
ane Because she was a Stout woman she was able to hide 
er condition and continue scrubbing floors until the child 


was born on January 1 1895 ) uld 
not be hidden forever. - Obviously the truth co 


seeond. Pa brush with detection came on the first and 
Sick, Siieer acl ated Telling her landlady she was 
Mrs. Greven of fi ot he, The child alone in her room. When 
the woman fm i her something to eat that day,she suspected 
characteristi ee. Be having a child, due to a_ smell 
help. Her re of childbirth, and offered to get medical 

€nant denied knowing anything about a _ babdy, 
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ioe. and the matter was dropped. It is likely Mrs. 
nowe , thought she had been mistaken, since no other evidence 
Greve baby was uncovered in the days that followed. Then 
while searching for mice in the_ two front 
se of the house rented by Albertina, she began looking 
. pile of boxes at the foot of Sumser's bed. 


after removing some old clothes from a pine box she 
overwhelmed by a nauseating smell, which appeared 
be coming from a decayed piece of meat in the box. 
to Pemoving the offending object she was horrified to 
On vt was a baby, wrapped in an old quilt. Mrs. Greven 
to get her neighbor, Mrs. Mathias Mickley, the wife 
of the sheriff, and showed the body to her. Returning 
home for dinner, his tearful wife told Mr. Greven what 
had happened, whereupon he notified the county attorney. 
When Albertina returned home she was confronted about 
the child. Thoroughly frightened, she explained the baby 
had been born dead. Out of shame she hid the body, intending 
to bury it when the ground thawed, so no one could ever 
know about her pregnancy. 


The following day Coroner H. A. Pinault summoned 
an inquest jury to hear testimony concerning the child's 
death and determine whether a_ grand jury’ investigation 
was warranted. Of the three nineteenth-century infanticide 
investigations in Stearns County, the medical evidence 
presented at the Sumser inquest was the most controversial. 
Dr. F. B. Dunn, one of the physicians who conducted the 
autopsy, reported a fractured left temporal bone, caused 
in his judgement by something striking it. The pressure 
of the fractured bone upon the brain caused death. 51x 
oblong bruises on the scalp, each about five-eighths inch 
long and one-sixth inch wide, were found. Dr. George Junk, 
who also helped with the post-mortum, noted crushing fractures 
of the occipital, temporal and parietal bones of the right 
side of the head; evidence of a blow to the chest; and 
a serum-filled pericardium, all indicative of violence. 
Both physicians declared the baby was born alive. 


Their claim was based upon the observation that the 
lungs of the child had been inflated. According to their 
testimony, a child could not breath until fully delivered. 
When the first breath was drawn the lungs inflated and 
could never be completely deflated again, even in death. 
To see whether the child had ever breathed, the lungs were 
removed from the infant, compressed with a one-hundred-fifty- 
pound weight to eliminate decomposition gas, and placed 
he bes water. They floated, indicating to the doctors 
re aby had breathed and therefore had been born alive. 
ne a final bit of damning testimony, Dr. Dunn declared 
be oe for the head damage to have been produced 

: fall from bed. With so much evidence against her, 
Sno pel jury ruled the blond infant girl had been 
aiive and that her mother killed her with some weapon. 
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Thougn facing an arraignment for murdering her oh, 
\jpertina Sumser was fortunate in one respect. Boost, 
she lived directly opposite the jail and the grand ause 
investigation began within a week, she was not incarcera} 
Instead she was placed under surveillance by the Sheritt 


department. 


Despite the seemingly overwhelming evidence presen; 
at the inquest, the grand Jury investigation was bi 
a different matter. The defense produced a witness identifieg 
as Dr. Maloy, a physician in practice for eighteen juae 
and experienced in obstetrics. Maloy testified ther. 
was no way to tell how the injuries to the child were 
produced. Further, they might have resulted from saelr¢- 
delivery. An observer, but not a participant in the infant's 
autopsy, Maloy noticed two fractured ribs on the right 
side, as did the other two doctors, but no blood in the 
plural cavity. Maloy suggested rib fractures could have 
occurred during delivery. He also claimed it was possible 
the baby girl breathed before full delivery. As parting 
shots at the testimonies of Drs. Dunn and Junk, Maloy 
suggested the skull fractures may have occurred in the 
mother before the child's birth, that the occipital fracture 
appeared to have been made with a scalpel, and that he 
could not tell whether the child died naturally or had 


been murdered. 


A second witness for the defense, Dr. McGuire, concluded 
after examining the body that, like Dr. Maloy, he was 
unable to establish whether the child was murdered or 
not. To clear up the question of what damage had been 
done to the infant's skull, Coroner Pinault produced 
the cranium, taken from the body during the autopsy. 
Owing to the use of a rough sponge on the bones the fractures 
seemed less noticable than they first appeared. 


The last physician to testify was J.C. Boehm, a 
Surgeon with lengthy experience in child delivery at 
the St. Paul City Hospital. Dr. Boehm was the fifth doctor 
to view the remains at the post-mortem, and noticed only 
a fracture of one parietal bone and a _ puncture of the 
occipital bone near its base. The damaged parietal was 
not as fully ossified, or formed, as the other cranial 
bones, according to Boehm, leading him to theorize it 
could have snapped under the pressure of passage through 
the birth canal. The puncture wound appeared to_ have 
been made by a sharp instrument, but the skin covering 
the bone was not itself punctured. Despite his testimony 
that a sharp object seemed to have caused the hole in 
the occipital bone, Dr. Boehm declared the head injuries 
could have occurred during delivery. He did not elaborate 
on how the damage may have been produced in that way: 
The final medical testimony was presented by a Mrs. 
Scharenbroich, a midwife of nineteen years' experience 


— 
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mother of thirteen children. She told of Witnessing 


and ‘lar to Albertina Sumser's 

siml : , and that > 
ae was capable of assisting her own delivery. 7 aeons 
Ww 

Following summations by attorneys for the defense 
4 rosecution, Justice Martin immediately rendered 
“~ decision. The first comments were directed at some 
ae » doctors #ho testified during the arraignment 


conduct seemed to him more appropriate for attorne 

whos witnesses. Declining to name those to whom he md 
ring, ne then declared the evidence insufficient 

e the case, and dismissed the charge. 


No longer accused of killing her child, Sumser's 

es were still far from over. As soon as Justice 
Martin had delivered his decision, County Attorney Sullivan 
umped to his feet and declared it his duty to make a 
complaint against the scrub woman for concealing her 
child, misdemeanor. Her attorneys, Judge Bruener and 
Captain Taylor, who represented the woman during the 
inquest and arraignment, withdrew from the case, though 
Taylor later relented and served as her counsel as_ she 
faced the new charge. Arraigned immediately, the nearly 
destitute woman pleaded guilty, and was fined thirty 
dollars, plus six dollars and seventy cents in court 
costs. Unable to pay, she was sentenced to the county 
jail for thirty days. Her activities following her 
release are unknown. 


Examined under modern standards of forensic medicine, 
the arguments of doctors Dunn and Junk seem quite flawed. 
According to the Hennepin County Medical Examiner's office, 
the test employed to determine if the child's lungs had 
ever been inflated was without scientific validity, since 
decomposition gases could not be fully pressed from the 
lungs. Further, the fractures described in the autopsy 
seem to have been at least potentially producable by 
a fall on the floor or during the birth process. Finally, 
blood serum observed in the pericardium by Drs. Junk 
and Dunn, though unnoticed by other physicians, could 
have collected there after death as 4 result of 
decomposition. While the two physicians may have 
been mistaken, it should be remembered that it is unfair 
to judge the beliefs and technical standards of one century 
by the standards of another. 
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